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Conference of Unitatian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
te in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God, These churches accept 
i religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ia 


summed up in love to God and fove to man.—[Passed unanimously by the Nationai 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


O issue among the American people is so important 
as the question, How shall men and women be 
trained and fitted for the responsibilities of public 
and private life? When enough citizens have been 
brought to a high standard of moral excellence, they 

will make it impossible for citizens of another kind to suc- 
ceed. Good character and ability to serve the community 
will become tests of fitness, whether in private business or 
public service. Reforms of every kind will come as a matter 
of course when there is a plentiful supply of the best material 
waiting to be used. As it is, the demand greatly exceeds the 
supply. All schools, colleges, and churches have their work 
cut out for them, and need not go far to find it. 


& 


Our correspondents who criticise the American Unitarian 
Association because at its annual meeting a definite pro- 
gramme is adopted and things are “too much cut and 
dried ” should make their protests in advance to the direc- 
tors of the Association. Undoubtedly, if the delegates de- 
sire a day of open discussion, they will arrange for it. Two 
things cannot be had at the same time,—a definite pro- 
gramme adopted by the meeting, with speakers carefully pre- 
pared to take their places, and also a free discussion which 
will take all the time at the disposal of the delegates. The 
Ministers’ Institute or the National Conference would more 
naturally offer the opportunities which our correspondents 
crave; but during an experience of over thirty years the 
programme makers of these bodies have learned that the 
open parliament was commonly a failure. It is, however, 
always within the power of the delegates to take the pro- 
gramme into their own hands, to adopt only so much of it 
as they choose, to set aside any part of it, and in place of it 
vote a free discussion of resolutions to be offered by all 
comers. They who decline to use their opportunities and to 
take responsibility at the proper time have no just cause of 
complaint. 

of 


THE Sacred Heart Review objects to the statement made 
by Mr. Hirai in the article that we published,— “Not until 
our people lose their God-given powers of thought, and their 
independent and consistent spirit, will they grovel before the 
superstitions of orthodoxy or the revelation of so-called in- 
spired priests.” ‘The editor asks, “in the name of a Catholic 
people who have willingly and with superb gladness laid 
down their lives for the truth,’ whether the CAristian Register 
would care to print the facts concerning the relative successes 
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of Protestants and Catholics in Japan. Certainly, we are 
willing. This is the way the Catholic editor states the case: 
“What are the facts as concern the Catholic Church to-day in 
Japan? Whatever may be the success or the non-success of 
the numerous Protestant sects, said to be 37 in number, with 
40,981 converts, averaging about 100 to each, let us examine 
into the status of the Catholic Church in Japan as announced 
recently in one of our first-class periodicals. There is 1 
archbishop at the head. Under him are 3 bishops, 108 
foreign missionaries, 30 Japanese priests, 280 catechists, 38 
Marianite teachers, 23 Cistercian monks, 126 teaching sisters, 
of whom 12 are Japanese, and 5s sisters who are leper nurses. 
There are 2 seminaries, 116 churches and chapels with go 
temporary chapels, 2 colleges for boys and 3 boarding- 
schools for girls, 37 primary schools, 17 orphanages, 22 in- 
dustrial schools, 14 dispensaries, 2 leper hospitals, 1 hospital 
for the aged and 2 for the poor; and the total number of 
Catholics is 53,924 as compared to the average hundred of 
each Protestant sect.” 
ae 


WE give our readers this week Mr. Chadwick’s essay on 
“The Organization of our Liberty.” Some of our readers 
will note with surprise his little dig at the Christian Register. 
It reads worse than it sounded. Mr. Chadwick has a habit, 
well understood by his brethren, of saying his sharpest 
things in public, but with a twinkle of the eye which shows 
that he does not expect to be taken too seriously. Still, we 
must confess to a liking for the methods of discipline as 
formerly administered in Harvard College. For minor of- 
fences a student received a “summons” to the president’s 
office, which he was not expected to heed. A more serious 
fault was followed by notice of a “ private admonition.” 
Two private admonitions (which were never administered) 
called for a public “admonition.” Mr. Chadwick, we think, 
too often begins with the public admonition, as in this case. 
In behalf of the English language and the proper use of 
words, to say nothing of fair play, we must enter our protest 
against Mr. Chadwick’s use of the word “garbled.” Any- 
thing that is properly quoted is not garbled. Garbling im- 
plies a dishonest use of the language of other people to 
make it convey a wrong impression. By skilful juggling 
and piecing together the words of another person, and by 
the skilful use of quotation marks, one can make him say 
anything. ‘That is garbling, and it is a criminal offence. 


College Morals. 


Those who are outside of college life often get the most 
extravagant notions concerning the immorality of young 
men in college. There is also the greatest difference of 
opinion among college-bred men as to the morals of students 
fifty years ago. We have received two letters relating to 
college morals in the early half of this century. One man, 
speaking of two college classes that graduated about fifty 
or sixty years ago, of which he and his brother were mem- 
bers, declares that a high order of moral character was 
represented by these classes. Of the later class he says 
that not more than two or three in a class of sixty-six were 
looked upon with suspicion or as being intemperate or of 
loose morals. In the earlier class our correspondent asserts 
that there was not one that could be suspected of immoral- 
ity. ‘There were no drunkards or gamblers. There were 
two or three who were not respected by the others, and one 
was called a “ Jeremy Diddler.” They dropped out of sight. 
Of the class as a whole this correspondent writes: “I can 
say truly, and with entire conviction, that they were as noble 
and generous a set of fellows as any sixty men you could 
gather in the community, coming from various walks in life 
and from all parts of the country. Some were young and 
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boyish, but they were not given to vice. On the contrary, 
their purposes were manly and upright; and their class secre- 
tary has reason to be proud of them.” 

Our other correspondent, who holds that college life has 
greatly improved, makes general charges of vice and immo- 
rality against the students of fifty years ago, but really 
cites as evidence, not vice or crime, but rather what has 
been commonly known as “college pranks,”— robbing or- 
chards, stealing watermelons and signs, etc. These offences, 
which are wrong, foolish, and unmanly, are often committed 
by men who could not be described as vicious. Frequently 
the offence. is committed once for all,—an act of bravado, 
a rite of initiation, something which boys think they must do’ 
in order to be manly. 

In all well-governed colleges, such offences are decreasing. 
They begin to seem to students as silly as they do to other 
decent and respectable people. Senator Hoar, in his inter- 
esting reminiscences of life at Harvard College forty years 
ago, says he does not think the boys in his time would have 
painted the statue of John Harvard. Possibly not, although 
more than thirty years ago red paint was smeared on the 
steps of University Hall, and a tar barrel was burnt there 
on the evening of a faculty meeting. There are more young 
men in one class at Harvard or Yale to-day than there 
were in all the classes in either college forty years ago. 
Of course, the chance of including “scalawags” in a class 
increases with the increased numbers. But to this day 
nobody knows who painted the statue of John Harvard. 
Any hoodlum might have done it. 

Because we know it is the subject of anxious thought by 
many fathers and mothers throughout the country, we wish 
to testify that it is the opinion of many of the most experi- 
enced instructors and disciplinarians that the good vastly 
outweighs the evil in college life, and that students do not 
suffer by comparison with boys and men of the same age 
in all kinds of life outside of the colleges. Being massed 
in large numbers, their habits are known, and everything 
that they do collectively is reported. No other class of 
young men, excepting soldiers, are so exposed to observation 
and criticism. : 

One powerful influence for good in college life is the 
demand made upon the faculty to maintain a high standard 
of manners and morals. There is no college in the country 
where a president or professor known to be profligate in 
principles and conduct could maintain his position. The 
slightest moral aberration is noted by many watchful eyes, 
and any serious transgression would end the career of a col- 
lege officer. 


In Praise of Human Nature. 


Life is a solemn business. Its sombre aspects project the 
penumbra of shadow upon the sunniest fate. The tragic side 
of existence lies so close to us all, we wonder that we laugh 
and are merry, “ sit down to feast and rise up to play.” The 
sense of instability might make us fear for every moment, 
were we not poised in some strange way that tends to confi- 
dence and quietude. The laws of nature are constant and 
uniform, but they cannot alter the perturbation and disturb- 
ances that govern human destiny. 

To be rooted as a tree, to be steadfast as a rocky moun- 
tain, might seem at times a happy fate in comparison with 
perpetual tossing on waves of change. Then the dread of 
old age and death, which the young seek to put far away, but 
cannot; for, be gay as we may, there is always a creeping 
shadow, a touch of melancholy, a dead hand catching at 
our skirts. 

The weight of destiny is greater than the pressure of 
atmospheric. air, and we wonder it does not press out the 
life; but, like the air, it is so distributed it can be borne. 
Opposed to its tyranny and oppressiveness is the joyous 


— 


~— 


discouragement. 


more buoyant, more exhilarating, than the damp cloud of 
That poor maimed and helpless beings, 
crippled, blind, bereft of limbs, speechless, lost to hearing, 
can still rejoice in life, seems to indicate an astonishing 
principle of beneficence that clings to the power to draw 
breath, to taste the air, to feel heat and coolness, to gain a 
sensation of pleasure at the tips of poor numb fingers. 

These aspects of forlornness and deprivation still may 
have pathetic beauty. To see a being malformed, distorted, 
twisted, deprived, perhaps, of locomotion, still capable of 
loving, of showing gratitude, still endowed with human 
sentiments, capable of sublime patience and endurance, 
might rouse our wonder; but it is a common instance not 
much remarked because so familiar, this patient continu- 
ance in well-doing under conditions painful, grotesque, even 
horrible. 

This tenacious clinging to life under conditions apparently 
unendurable, when it might be shaken off, is not more wonder- 
ful than the readiness with which it is relinquished under a 
thousand appeals of danger voluntarily endured, at the can- 
non’s mouth, in quarrels and causes that cannot benefit the 
participants and are remote from all their interests. It is the 
glory of human nature that life is so joyfully, so eagerly, 
rendered up for an ideal, an appeal to something so insub- 
stantial as a sentiment, an abstract principle, a symbol, of 
something undefined yet loved and honored. 

There are large classes of people that we feel ought to 
curse God and die, and yet they do not. They endure to 
the end. They help and encourage each other, miserable as 
they are personally. They may not be virtuous or moral 
or cleanly by our standards, but, like a jewel hidden in a 
beggar’s rags, some divine gleams of goodness may be dis- 
cerned. The nether depths of wickedness and depravity 
make black spots upon the canvas, when we would paint the 
excellence of human nature. We know not how to gild 
them. They must be left in all their native hideousness and 
deformity. But there is reason to believe that this black 
belt is narrow, that it shades toward the light even in prisons 
and dens and dives. If the ideal of duty, of right, is abso- 
lutely extinct, if pity is dead, if humanity has no faint 
awakening, then the soul must be extinct. Only a principle 
of evil exists, perchance a flickering flame to be blown out 
by the wind of eternity. 

The huge mass of joyless drudgery in the world ought to 
sink human beings to the level of the brute. Day by day, 
year by year, they toil, away from the sun, cut off from God’s 
good gift of air and prospect, of shade and shine, unblessed 
by the light, the noble, rich pageantry of nature. How can 
they live? What secret source of strength nourishes their 
being? Why are they not turned into human devils, going 
forth to ravage and destroy the established order? We can- 
not say. We only know they are patient, kind, helpful, piti- 
ful. From some secret source they draw strength. It is the 
God-given nature, the power of sentiment, the purifying in- 
fluence of affection, the inherent rightness and dignity and 
self-respect implanted in them, that, in spite of all coarseness 
and filthiness, all evil-doing and aberration, still make them 
obey some law that seems high and of divine authority. 

Think how sympathy is diffused among the masses, how 
easy it is to touch the heart of a rough brother by the suffer- 
ings of a child, the need of poor and helpless persons, how 
hot the outburst of indignation against injustice. It flows 
like honey from the full comb. 

If we fix our eyes on human baseness and meanness, all is 
black and desperate. If we turn to the other side of the 
shield, it seems as though we have never half appreciated 


- the possibilities for good of the least developed of our fellow- 


beings,— God shining through these human rags and tatters, 


radiating in sensibilities tender and true, in the universality 


of love. Not a spot so barren and poor on the earth’s sur- 
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face but the plant flourishes: not a soul so narrow and igno- 
rant that it cannot respond to kindness, that may not appre- 
hend the grandeur of the moral law, if not completely, still in 
broken lights. 

How the unexpected gentleness of limited, even coarse 
beings touches us at times! How beautiful helpfulness 
seems when it comes from those who themselves need help, 
the generosity of the poor who take from back and stomach 
the largess they bestow! The masses who live on the edge 
of doom, who have laid up no reserve for sickness or old age, 
who know not even how they can afford to die or whether 
the possibility of decent burial will be afforded them,— the 
courage and practical faith of such as these is the great 
back-stay of our hope in the race. ‘Their bravery and un- 
complainingness is the treasure of our kind, the reserved 
moral wealth of our nation. 

Let us look to the triumphs unheralded, unsung, achieved 
every day on obscure battlefields that have no echo round 
the globe, but tell grandly in the progress of man,— the 
brave, unflinching life struggle with adverse conditions; the 
preservation of pure sentiments and affections; all the ele- 
mental and basic virtues saved in the great fight; the spec- 
tacle of men, women, even children, loving to give service, 


-even life, for others; self-sacrifice, springing even in noisome 


places, sweetening and purifying unhallowed spots; the 
desire to do right because God had set the law of rightness 
in human hearts. How sublime it all is! and yet it may be 
illustrated in the next street by some poor old black woman, 
a slave and drudge, by some helpless cripple, even by some 
sinful being in a convict’s cell. Surely, human nature is 
grand and glorious; and what can equal the diversity of its 
manifestations, the excellence of its powers? Who can 
sound its possibilities? Who can measure its destinies? 
How small the field it has yet tilled! how vast its achieve- 
ments yet to be! Infinite progress lies in preaching the 
rise of man, in spreading the new doctrine of his infinite 
progress. ‘To make men and women known to themselves, 
to make them honor and respect themselves, is in great 
measure to make them know God, who works in and through 
them. 


Current Copics. 


THERE is strong reason to believe that the Chinese capi- 
tal has been the scene of one of the most revolting outrages 
that has ever been writ upon the record of human violence. 
It is now generally assumed by the governments that are 
directly concerned in the progress of events in China that the 
representatives of all the powers at Pekin have been mas- 
sacred, together with their families, with an ingenuity of 
cruel device which fairly baffles the imagination of Christen- 
dom. ‘The same fate has probably befallen all the foreigners 
whom the movement of the Boxers found in the capital. It 
is doubtful if anything like a complete and detailed account 
of the frightful days that preceded the end, or of the manner 
of that end, will ever be told. Enough has been hinted at, 
however, in the information that has been dealt out by 
Chinese imperial officials to indicate that the foreigners, 
including the American minister and his handful of guards, 
defended themselves with desperate courage against increas- 
ing odds, until, overwhelmed by numbers and weakened by 
hunger and by the loss of men, they succumbed before the 
onslaught of the infuriated fanatics. A universal cry for 
vengeance has arisen in all the capitals of the civilized 
world, Whether this indignation will result in definite and 
combined action remains to be seen. 


Js 


THE national government is inclined to regard the situation 
with extreme apprehension. ‘The President interrupted his 
vacation at his home in Canton, Ohio, and returned to Washing- 
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ton last Tuesday, in order to be more directly in touch with 
current events. ‘The military authorities are exerting them- 
selves to perfect some plan whereby a large body of American 
troops can be thrown into China at short notice. Lieutenant 
General Miles, the commanding general of the army, is re- 
ported to have expressed an opinion that the most expedient 
method of placing a sufficient American force in China 
would be to withdraw the bulk of the army from the Philip- 
pines. The war department is chartering steamers for the 
transportation of large number of horses to the East for 
cavalry purposes, and a proportion of marines have been 
withdrawn from the various navy yards in the country and 
are being hurried to China. The State department is deter- 
mined to prevent reprisals upon the Chinese in this country. 
In an announcement which it made unofficially through the 
newspapers last Sunday, the administration gave notice of 
its intention to protect, with all the power of government, if 
need be, the lives and properties of Chinese subjects in this 
country. This announcement was made in view of the fact 
that newspapers, here and there, have been trying to stir up 
feeling against the Chinese by publishing inflammatory and 
sometimes misleading articles. 


wt 


THE United States has not yet found cause to change its 
attitude with respect to the disturbances in China. The 
State department last Monday repeated its former assertion 
that this country is not technically at war with China, not- 
withstanding its energetic preparations for action in that 
empire. Neither has the government receded from its origi- 
nal purpose to refrain from entering into any express agree- 
ment with other powers on a common plan of action in 
China. It is felt, however, that the time May soon come 
when the interests of humanity will demand absolutely some 
definite arrangement between all the powers in order to 
carry out most effectively the purposes of civilization. 
Already predictions are being made that the principles which 
were adopted by the two great parties to indicate the lines 
of demarcation for the pending Presidential campaign will 
sink into utter insignificance before the problems and the 
consequent divergence of opinion that will arise out of the 
tumult in the Far East. No attempt has been made as yet 
by any of the leaders of either party to define these new and 
portentous issues. There is plainly a feeling at Washing- 
ton, however, that the existing situation is about to present 
to American statesmanship some of the most important and 
far-reaching problems with which it has had to deal in re- 
cent history. Popular feeling and popular thought are much 
exercised over the events that are transpiring in the Far 
East, and the politicians realize that this popular interest 
cannot fail to exert a powerful influence upon the politics of 
the day. 

oJ 


THE ultimate fate of Tien Tsin, which is being held by 
a handful of foreign troops against increasing numbers of 
Chinese regulars and Boxers, is a subject for painful specu- 
lation. The attacks upon that stronghold are becoming 
more and more desperate and effective, and it is feared that 
the allied forces will soon be compelled to abandon their 
position and make their escape as best they can. A most 
alarming feature of the situation is the unexpected fighting 
power which the Chinese are developing. The foreigners 
have suffered heavily in every sortie which they have made 
so far. During an unsuccessful attempt which the allies 
made on July 13 to reduce the native city, the foreigners 
lost heavily. The brunt of the execution fell upon the Ninth 
United States Infantry, which arrived in Tien Tsin only a 
fortnight ago. From an official report of this engagement 
it appears that the American regiment lost fully 25 per cent. 
of its effective strength, and it was feared at the war depart- 
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ment in Washington that the regiment would not be fit for 
any further active duty for the present. The other foreign 
troops also suffered severe losses during the engagement, 
which failed of its purpose because of the overwhelming 
odds against which the foreigners were struggling. But the 
most significant result of the battle was the fact that in it 
the Chinese warriors demonstrated a hitherto unexpected 
capacity for hitting the mark with cannon as well as 
rifles. It does not appear whether the marksmen were 
European mercenaries, but the presumption is that they 
were Chinamen who had profited from the instruction of 
foreign drill-masters. 
; tJ 

A GLANCE at the military forces of China at once impresses 
the observer with the enormous strength of offence and 
defence which the empire could place upon the field if it 
were to declare formal war against combined Christendom. 
Russian military agents in China estimate the total strength 
of the standing army of the empire at 1,752,000 men. ‘The 
Chinese government has imported 900,000 mauser rifles 
during the past three years, and the American military 
attaché at Pekin is authority for the statement that 400,000 
stands of arms of German manufacture have been sent to 
China this year. Behind these troops and this equipment 
there is a population of 400,000,000, among whom, if cur- 
rent reports are to be credited, the wave of fanatical opposi- 
tion to foreign speculation and foreign trade —as well as 
foreign land-hunger — is spreading rapidly. The powers 
have yet to discover whether this vast mass in the interior 
will develop the courage that has been shown by that por- 
tion of the imperial army which is scattered about the sea- 
coast cities, and which has been under the instruction of 
competent European officers. There is a striking consensus 
of opinion among publicists and military experts that, unless 
the Boxer movement is suppressed soon,— a contingency 
which now appears highly improbable,— Christendom will 
have a costly and destructive war upon its hands; and the 
struggle will probably last through a number of years. It 
does not appear at all improbable that the powers will find 
themselves compelled to land hundreds of thousands ‘of 
troops in China before the disturbances shall have been 
quelled, and the sanctity of the person of the foreigner 
re-established in the Chinese empire. 


ed 


THE powers are apparently not unwilling that Japan be 
permitted to occupy the disturbed provinces in China with 
Japanese troops for purposes of pacification, even without an 
understanding that the Japanese are to march out of China 
as soon as they have completed their task. The Japanese 
empire has a great advantage over the rest of the powers that 
are interested in the complications in China, in that it can 
pour a practically unlimited number of troops, well equipped 
and well trained, upon Chinese territory at a notice of a few 
days. According to the authority responsible for the infor- 
mation that the powers are considering seriously the possi- 
bility of such a part for Japan, all the European nations that 
are now represented by considerable forces in China are 
anxious to avoid the expense of equipping armies for service 
in China, and transporting them to the scene of action; and 
they are at the same time determined that normal conditions 
must be re-established in China at the earliest possible date. 
The appointment of Japan to act as a police force in the 
Chinese empire until life and property have been rendered 
secure there would offer a convenient solution of the problem, 
— on the assumption, of course, that the powers are sincere in 
their declarations that they have no desire to begin the dis- 
memberment of the Chinese empire at this time, and that 
their sole purpose in landing troops upon Chinese soil is to 
hasten a cessation of the disturbed 
rendered the lives of foreigners unsafe. 


conditions which have 


, 


Tue vigorous methods which the Russian government is 
iploying in its efforts to stamp out socialism in Lithuania 
are a curious phase of the religious persecution for which 


the Russian officials have been responsible in their attempts 


to stamp out the Lithuanian nationality. The people of 
Lithuania, who number over three millions, are almost 
wholly Roman Catholics. In order to produce a homo- 
geneous Russian population in Lithuania, the Russians are 
placing all manner of obstacles in the way of church-build- 
ing and church services. No Roman Catholic church can 
be built in Lithuania without a special permit from the gov- 
ernor-general of the province. Inasmuch as this permit is 
extremely difficult to obtain, existing legislation that governs 
the construction of Catholic churches is virtually prohibitive. 


. The Lithuanians, in common with the Poles and the Czechs, 


have retained the Roman alphabet. The Russian govern- 
ment has sought to eliminate this indication of nationality, 
and every method of discouraging the use of the Roman 
characters has been employed. In spite of all the rigidity of 
Russian rule, however, the Lithuanians have preserved their 
nationality, and are maintaining the struggle with great per- 
sistence and bravery. ‘The protest against Russian aggres- 
sion is now taking the form of a socialistic movement, which 
is spreading among the Lithuanian peasantry. at a rate that 
has alarmed Russian officialdom. It is this movement which 
the government is now trying to suppress with a heavy hand. 


Brevities. 


Stephen Crane let the lamp of life drain itself through a 


- dozen burning wicks, and so died. 


The public schools of America for their own good must be 
in every case taken out of politics. 


A friend asserts that in cosmothetic idealism is to be 
found the solution of all the problems which so vex the 
theologians. 


Mrs. Eddy declines all gifts of mining stock. She says; 
“JT am looking for my treasures above, and not beneath. 
Besides, I am not inclined to stock-holding.” 


The Spanish language is now heard in all the public ways 
of Boston and Cambridge. The Cuban teachers bring wel- 
come animation into the dulness of vacation days. 


Whoever wishes to call any printed article to the attention 
of the editor should remember that, to attract his notice, 
when it comes with a bushel of exchanges, it should be very 
plainly marked. 


Under the doctrine of human freedom we cannot escape 
the conclusion that man thinks, wills, and does things for 
which the omnipotent and omniscient Creator can be held 
responsible only because he allows man to choose for him- 
self. 


When Lord Pauncefote rose to speak at the dinner of the 
Harvard alumni, it was evident that some did not understand 
why the band played “ America.’’ Where they heard the strains 
of our national hymn, the British ambassador heard only 
“God save the Queen.” 


Daily papers that are stirring up men of the baser sort to 
take vengeance on the Chinese in this country may not in- 


tend to commit murder; but, if murder is committed, they 


will certainly be accessory to it. ‘“None-but fools and mad- 


men throw about fire.” 


_ The poet found, so Shakespeare reports, “books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
The matter-of-fact critic, however, reports that the text is cor- 
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rupt. As it reads, there is no sense. in it. It should be 
‘« stones in the running brooks, sermons in books,” etc. That 
makes sense. 


Science and philosophy find no royal road to learning. 
Now, as of old, the way is long; and rich rewards come only 
to those who are willing to put mind, might, and strength 
into the work of research. He who makes a short cut to 
knowledge, occult or otherwise, finds in the long run that 
going across lots is the hardest way to travel. 


All the teaching of the new psychology, the new sociology, 
and everything else that is new and human, tends toward the 
idea that no work done by the State or the Church is so im- 
portant as the care and training of children under the age of 
sixteen. ‘Those who are to teach the boys and girls of the 
future and give practical direction to their lives ought to 
have more genius, more learning, and higher wages than col- 
lege professors who meet them after they have some power of 
self-direction in the choice of studies and occupations. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Good Testimony. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Since the middle of last month I have been living in my 
seventy-ninth year, but am still vigorous in body and mind. 
I, also, shall say that I am a better Christian to-day, through 
your excellent paper, than before it was my good fortune to have 
read it. Its columns have enriched, broadened, deepened, 
and generally furnished my mind, insomuch that my papers, 
read before Ministerial Alliances, aroused Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Lutherans. My own people have 
said, “ Your sermons are unlike those of all other rectors 
that have ministered to us.” In answer to my question, Do 
you not like them? “Oh, yes, indeed, very much.” I know 
that the people are freer and broader and more liberal and, 
I trust, better because of what they heard. I thank God for 
my own benefits and blessings. AN EPISCOPALIAN. 


Stoicism and Christianity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I would call your attention to a striking article on Marcus 
Aurelius in the Spectator for June 9, 1900. It sets forth 
very forcibly the limitations of Stoicism as compared with 
Christianity, and contributes valuable light and confirmation 
to the distinction between Paganism and true Christianity 
which I explained in an article in the ew Word for June. 
It is an instructive study, because many bright and earnest 
minds to-day, misunderstanding Christianity very much as 
Marcus Aurelius did, are trying to satisfy themselves with a 
kind of Stoicism, and think that they ought to prefer it to 
Christianity. They generally profess to be agnostics, and 
are often as admirable men as the Roman emperor was. 
But, spiritually, they lose a great deal, as Aurelius did, from 
failing to understand Christianity. And there is no more 
important missionary duty to-day, no better opportunity for 
‘a stroke of earnest work,” than can be found in making 
clear to these modern Stoics what Christianity really is, and 
so redeeming them from what is in some degree a form of 
Paganism, refined and generous, ethically noble and earnestly 
philanthropic, but, nevertheless, Pagan with all the spiritual 
limitations from which Marcus Aurelius, the noblest of the 
ancient Stoics, suffered. This missionary duty is far more 
important than our mission to Japan, because these modern 
Stoics are our fellow-citizens ; and their Stoicism is a danger- 
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ous element in our American civilization, threatening serious 
mischief, because it obscures and weakens that distinctive 
faith, hope, and love of Christianity, which inspire to-day, as 
they have always inspired during the Christian ages, “ what- 
ever is noblest in our modern life,” and which must be our 
chief reliance in the tremendous struggle of good and earnest 
men to-day with the coarser Paganism of selfish politics 
and greedy money-making and heartless luxury which is as- 
sailing the spiritual life of our modern civilization. Surely, 
no missionary work is more imperative than this. 
CHARLES A, ALLEN. 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


A Call for Chrysalids. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you kindly ask some of the young readers of your ex- 
cellent paper if they would not like to aid in a little scientific 
research by collecting caterpillars of different kinds, feeding 
them till they turn into chrysalids, and then carefully mailing 
the chrysalids to the address below? ‘Two or three hundred 
of each of fifteen or more species are wanted. The names 
of the young folks who make this contribution to science will 
be carefully preserved, and their aid will be acknowledged ; 
and a copy of the printed results of the investigation will be 
sent to them in the course of two years, for it will require that 
time to complete the research. A little description of the 
caterpillar, and the name of the plant or tree on which it has 
been fed, should accompany the chrysalid. This is a bit of 
useful and instructive work for the summer vacation. All 
money paid for postage will be refunded. 

Address K. W. G., care of Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Cedar 
Lodge, Georgeville, Province Quebec, Can. K, WiGs 


Our Flag. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Will you permit me to take as a text a sentence of your 
editorial on “ Social Patriotism” .in the last Register, and 
offer an additional word ? 

“It is possible to make the flag too cheap and too com- 
mon. It ought to be a reverend symbol.” 

It is a sign to be rejoiced in by all true lovers of our 
country that among us are coming to be heard expressions of 
serious protest against the evidently humiliating uses of what 
has been, and ought still to be, the sacred day of our 
national life. 

We are not without interest in the gratification of the 
jubilant propensities of youth; but of nothing, we are sure, do 
we need to be more confident than that many of the demon- 
strations invariably connected with this day, for our true 
interests as a people, should receive a decisive check. 

Not very much of serious reflection is needed to point out 
to us the vital necessity of a change. We have not many 
words to offer; but when we think of the lives that are 
sacrificed, in many instances without smallest heed, in 
behalf of the mere pleasure of a day, and of the vast amount of 
personal injury and suffering inevitably sustained besides, 
with the immoralities that receive large sanction from the 
ideas of freedom associated with the day, and, more than all, 
by the letting down to the degree that cannot but be plain to 
us of our moral tone in connection with the liberties we 
boast, it seems enough to move us at once and with all ear- 
nestness to determine on a change. 

This freedom of ours is far too sacred a possession for us 
to be willing to sell it at so cheap arate. To further avoid 
this danger, it will be well for us to study its meaning anew 
and learn, if we have not yet become conscious, of its price- 
less value at this hour. 
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Shall we not so fix thought on this theme that, as the 
months in their ceaseless course pass round, and our first 
natal day of the new century dawns upon us, we shall be 
prepared to greet it with a truer patriotism and devote its 
passing hours to nobler things? JiBare. 


For the Christian Register. 
Moriturus Cano. 


BY E. PARSONS. 


I sing thee, earth, no swan-song of farewell; 

For, while I seem to go, mayhap I stay, 

And only the illusions fall away, — 

Illusions that the truth in riddles tell, 

Whereof the meanings oft we cannot spell: 
Henceforth they shroud not, neither bar my way. 
The night moves on to ope the gates of day; 
And was, is, shall be, blend in “ It is well.” 

So runs my vision: as the centuries roll, 

The green and growing earth rounds out, each hour, 
A fairer feature of the wondrous whole, 

A modest blossom of the cosmic power, 

Whose germ, in chaos cast, mounts to a soul. 

I see the leaf: shall I not see the flower? 


Social Patriotism. 


BY CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. 


In your article, “ Social Patriotism,” July 5 issue, you say, 
“To every American citizen the flag of his country ought to 
represent his highest ideals and his noblest hopes.” 

Could that be said regarding an American citizen to whom 
that flag and the government behind it furnish no protec- 
tion for himself or family,— for his wife, his daughters, or his 
sons, especially the females of his family, nor permits him to 
protect them? ‘here are many such in the Southern States, 
whose black hand and voices have been long raised in petition 
for protection which never comes. 

You say, “The flag is the symbol of the country, the 
whole country, with all its people, with all its interests, 
with all rights, privileges, and liberties that belong to every 
American citizen.” Should there not be added thereto, 
except those having in their veins the blood of the stolen 
and enslaved Africans, who, when residing in the Southern 
States of the Union, have no country, the dominant ele- 
ment of those States having decreed those States were the 
country of the white man, and negroes should have no lot 
nor part in the government nor in the social life thereof, 
and have been at work since emancipation with systematic 
barbarities — never equalled by the Turks, and a degree of 
injustice not paralleled by any other people — to make good 
that decree? “You say, “ With wonderful steadiness the 
social fabric of American life is growing, . .. that it will con- 
tinue to grow strong, wholesome, and steadfast.” Can you 
properly make that statement when the people who control 
affairs in one-third of the nation have been at work actively 
and efficiently during the past thirty-five years educating the 
youth and young manhood of the white race of that section 
into a condition and habit of barbarism and injustice against 
a people who had served that white people and their ancestors 
faithfully during two and one-half centuries, who had been, 
in the supposed interest of the dominant race, kept in igno- 
rance, not permitted to progress to growth in manhood, as 
other peoples did during that long period ?— an education of 
cruelty, barbarism, and injustice, not alone to the colored 
people, but toward each other as well, spreading its damag- 
ing virus throughout the nation, taking from us in quite a 
degree that sense of right and justice upon which this people’s 
government was based. ¥Y 

“ The true patriot thinks for himself, speaks for himself, acts 
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In that one-third of the nation above mentioned, colored citi- 
zens cannot speak for themselves. The father or son of the 
colored man who laid down his life in defence of the flag and 
the country cannot: they may to a limited extent, if they 
speak and act as the white people think and direct. And to 
our shame be it said, the great majority of the people in the 
North accept, acquiesce, in this great wrong, making no public 
or outspoken protest against this gross violation of the Con- 
stitution and of the rights of colored citizens who, with their 
ancestors, we have so long oppressed. 

‘Patriots are to be found in all ranks of the social order. 
..- He who cannot see that among those who are diametri- 
cally opposed to himself in thought and speech and action 
are true men and true patriots has no outlook wide enough 
to give him the full measure of patriotic duty and devotion.” 
If the views here advanced are correct,— I believe they are,— 
the number of real patriots must be very limited. That mul- 
titude of people, many of them ministers and very many 
others, claiming to be intelligent, having a mania for abusing 
all men in authority, especially those of the opposition, Con- 
gressmen, legislators, and judges of the courts, together with 
all who are successful in business, accumulating money, 
seemingly envious of the success of others; and that other 
host of people, much more numerous than the first named, 
probably including the great majority of them, who are so 
prejudiced against our colored citizens they see no good in 
them except as servants and common laborers, not willing 
to allow them the same right the white people have, to make 
the best of their opportunities,— the members of these two 
classes must be exceedingly narrow in their outlook,— ‘“ have 
not the full measure of patriotic duty and devotion.” Under 
no circumstance, it is probable, can such people, who are so 
abusive and so prejudiced, be true patriots ; and it is probable 
a very large number of our people have become so educated 
any act performed by them, apparently in the common in- 
terest, must have come from selfish motives in their own 
interest. 

Something should be done to correct the prevailing abuse 
of those prominent, the enviousness of people, and that cruel 
prejudice against colored people. and to remove that selfish- 
ness holding so many to their individual interest only. 
Christianity, as taught, has not done it, seems not to be able 
to do it. Should we not resort to a system of true moral 
training for all the children,— something similiar to the 
present school system and provided by legislative enactments? 


The Story of a Hymn. 


We have received the following note, to which we gladly 
give place, with a part of a long article in which the story of 
the hymn is told. It is certain that no one after reading the 
pathetic account of the circumstances under which the hymn 
was composed could ever again speak lightly of it or its 
author. ‘This hymn is evidently not to be classed with such 
exhortations as “Cast your deadly doing down.” The note 
reads as follows :— 


«You have certainly omce (I think three times) published 
witty and disparaging remarks on the hymn 


‘Oh, to be nothing.’ 


I send this enclosure to ascertain whether you are disposed 
to obey the motto, ‘Audire alteram partem.’ The hymn is 
given as originally dictated, not as subsequently altered to 
meet reqiirements of musical necessities. Martineau’s 


recommendation secured Miss Taylor her position, so report 


goes.” 


* _ This hymn was composed by a young woman after she had 
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endured an ordeal such as few mortals are doomed to con- 
front. She was from her birth blessed with an almost 
exhaustless fund of health, vitality, and vivacity. While yet 
in her teens, she became interested in the life and career of 
Florence Nightingale. To her she was the highest ideal of 
womanhood ; and, to lift her own life to a like exalted stand- 
ard, she secured a position in the training school for nurses 
connected with a London hospital. There she made a record 
for indomitable energy and tireless devotion which has rarely 
been approached. Her abounding health, iron nerve, and 
physical strength enabled her to defy fatigue and to almost 
master the power of sleep. In every new emergency a new 
fountain of animal spirits seemed to open within her. Her 
entrance into a ward of invalids was like a sunbeam. The 
caressing, magnetic touch of her hand soothed over-wrought 
nerves and lulled hysterical fear. Pain, seemingly, relaxed 
its grip as she bent over a suffering victim; while her 
enormous strength and her skilful manipulations were the 
wonder of surgeons, the charm of patients, and the boast of 
the hospital authorities. 

Two features in her unique countenance were always re- 
marked, and are still remembered,—the pity and sympathy 
which kindled and brimmed over in her eyes, and the ever- 
changing curves of her ripe, red lips upon immaculate teeth. 
Added to this was the rare gift of moving with noiseless 
footfall and unrustling skirt, like an arrow of light, between 
the rows of invalid beds, to whose wakeful occupants she 
was the incarnation of strength, nerve, pity, and purity. 

On the roth of August, 1869, a man, enormous in pro- 
portions and muscle, was brought to the hospital in a 
dying condition from an apparently fatal fall. A rapid 
examination convinced the head surgeon that his only hope 
lay in a speedy and perilous operation. The most skilled 
members of the staff were summoned, including our heroine, 
the only one of her sex selected. She was among the first 
to report. Never had she appeared to better advantage. 
Her dress, feminine alike in taste and utility, disclosed her 
shapely neck and the outlines of her superb bust. Her arms, 
snowy, but muscular, were bared to the shoulder. Her hair, 
rolled back and coiled above her ears, crowned her head like 
a motionless wave-crest. She stood among those trained 
surgeons a female athlete, her face serious and pitiful, her 
manner and pose the most self-reliant and unperturbed of all. 

The process of producing unconsciousness by anzsthetics 
was not understood then as now, and the brawny patient, 
motionless upon the operating table, was believed to be fully 
under its power; and encircling him stood the chief sur- 
geon and his staff, intent, alert, and ready for action. The 
first insertion of the keen steel broke the spell of the arti- 
ficial sleep; and the patient, like an aroused Samson, rose 
and threw his enormous bulk on the operator, crushing him 
to the floor with his breast and arm, his huge limbs still 
remaining upon the operating table. All of the assistants 
stood panic-stricken and bewildered save our heroine, who 
alone proved equal to the critical emergency. Dropping 
the bowl in her hand, she slipped between the patient and 
the prostrate surgeon; and, bracing herself on one bent 
knee and the other foot, she began to slowly force the pa- 
tient back to the operating table, on which his trunk and 
limbs half rested. This released the head surgeon, who was 
in the act of rising, when an assistant stumbled against the 
table, which tipped it and threw the nurse from her nicely 
poised balance ; and she fell beneath the combined weight of 
table and patient upon the upturned knife still clasped in the 
rising surgeon’s hand. It pierced and- severed her spinal 
column; and she lay a physical wreck, collapsed, paralyzed, 
and unconscious. Her immense physical vitality defied 
death for two days. Her first gleam of consciousness came 
in a few hours, when she was heard to say, “O Father, why 
hast thou torn me from my usefulness?” a cry differing only 
in words, not in meaning, from ‘“ My God, why hast thou 
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forsaken me?” A few more hours of unconsciousness fol- 
lowed. ‘Then came her last earthly awakening. With se- 
rene face and distinct tone she said to the watcher, ‘‘ Mary, 
write on your tablet a hymn I have just composed.” Then 
she dictated, and “ Mary” wrote the following lines : — 


« Oh, to be nothing, nothing, 
Helpless to-lie at thy feet, 
A broken and empty vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet. 


“ Broken, that thou mightst heal me; 
Empty, that thou mightst fill; 
Willing, shouldst thou not need me, 
To patiently serve thee still. 


“ Ves, I am nothing, nothing, 
Painful the humbling may be. 
Though low in the dust thou hast lain me, 
I am serving and waiting on thee. 


“Yes, to be nothing, nothing, 
The mystery I plainly can see. 
Thy fond arms are closing around me: 
I am rising, dear Saviour, to thee.” 


Marcus Aurelius. 


How is it that in this “purest of men” we find something ~ 


missing which, in the Christian judgment, is absolutely 
essential to the spiritual life of man? 

The first and chief lack of the Stoic gospel, as compared 
with Christianity, is the lack, in the former, of the sense of 
the infinite in man. ‘The pagan religions regarded man as a 
finite being, whose utmost ideal was to be realized in the 
State. There was no thought of a side of man’s nature 
which the State or civil society could not provide for and 
gratify. Hence it is that Aristotle conceives the State as 
the one means by which provision is made for man’s moral 
being, so that in the State all shall live, and live well. So 
thoroughly did this limited conception of man take hold of 
the antique world that, when in the course of time the Greek 
political system broke up, it was held that moral and 
spiritual chaos had also come. The city-State, abode of 
gods and men, had its moral unity destroyed. The gods had 
departed: the men were left morally destitute. 

Stoicism had far transcended this limited idea, but it had 
not reached the great faith of Christianity. It was between 
two worlds; and, while it had lost the childlike confidence 
of one, it had not attained the great universal concept of the 
other. It vaguely saw that there was more in man than the 
ancient world had supposed. It had freed itself from the 
picturesque group of legends attaching to the pagan deities, 
but it had not reached out toward the universal Deity with 
its heart and mind and soul and strength. It had no hold 
on the idea that men are partakers in the divine nature, and 


are destined to transcend the limitations of terrestrial exist- - 


ence. 

In the next place, there was no mediation in the Stoic 
thought between God and man. Even where Marcus 
Aurelius. gives utterance to a noble theism and hints at a 
certain element in man which may possibly overcome the 
thraldom of death, he gives no clew as to the unity of God 
and man, which in the doctrine of the incarnation is the 
central theme of Christianity. On the one side stands the 
Deity, a great way off, impenetrable, awful. On the other 
side, man. What shall bring them together? This was the 
spiritual ‘masse into which pagan thought ran. It gave the 
human race awe, it gave it a theme for lofty meditation and 
for those ethical discourses which were as common in the 
great Graco-Roman cities as sermons are in our cities to-day ; 
but it yielded no hope and no love. At best it produced a 
very noble agnosticism. Man might live purely according 
to the laws of Nature; but that Nature was never connected 
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with a divine heart at the core of things, which beat in uni- 
son with the heart of man. We may reverence the universal 
order, we may perceive that it demands from us obedience 
and purity; but until, in the words of the spirit in “ Faust,” 
we see it to be the garment of God, until we identify the pul- 
sation of our own moral being with the very thought and 
will of God, we are lonely orphans, inhabitants of an or- 
phaned universe. 

In these shortcomings we find the limitations of Marcus 
Aurelius, which render his otherwise great and inspiring 
writings weak in spiritual power. He is still groping in the 
dark, ‘‘ seeking after God if haply he might find him ” ; and he 
is at heart sad because he has not found him. It is needless 
to say that he attained to what was the highest possible for 
him. Unable to see that man’s nature is so great, so divine, 
that it cannot be realized in the actual state, however grand, 
he could see no more in Christianity than a variety of 
Jewish superstition. His political-religious idea was essen- 
tially a revival of Roman piety and worship, as in the 
brighter days of the republic,—an impossible reversion to 
an earlier type, which we see later on in its extreme form 
under Julian the Apostate, and which is invariably the ’ 
remedy for existing ills, of high-minded men who yet cannot 
see that the old forms are outgrown, and that the new must 
be accepted. Closely allied as he was to Christian ethics, 
he yet missed entirely the significance of Christianity. 
Veiled under the cloud of night, yet with his face resolutely 
turned toward the dawn, Marcus Aurelius is both an heroic 
and a tragic figure for whom we feel a mingled love and 
pity. We love him for his nobility and his faithfulness to 
the light he knew. We pity him because it was his fate to 
miss that assurance of faith which to fortitude of soul adds 
perfect blessedness and peace.— Spectator. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


V. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


The intellectual tendency of Puritanism may be judged 
from the fact that during two hundred years after the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed at Plymouth there was but little writ- 
ing, or even reading, in New England, except about theology 
or politics. The latter branch of literature and some others 
were handled more ably in Philadelphia and New York 
City than in Boston. Social life in Massachusetts was kept 
gloomy by strict suppression of amusements, however inno- 
cent ; and Sunday recreation was punished at the whipping- 
post. Many of the first settlers had been sheltered hospit- 
ably in Holland; but they deliberately discarded the Dutch 
plan of an open door for every honest man, whatever his 
creed or place of birth. Both of the colonies settled in what 
is now Massachusetts adopted the Old ‘Testament ideal, and 
thought they must turn away the wrath of the Lord by shut- 


-ting out all who would not worship Him as they did. The 


settlers at Plymouth were guilty of nothing worse than 
banishing a mystic named Gorton, because he taught the 
salvation of all mankind, and whipping Quakers and Sabbath- 
breakers ; but a petition against persecution was suppressed 
by the governor. 

Circulation of a similar petition at Boston was punished 
with fine and imprisonment. Only church members could 
vote in the Bay Colony. Blasphemy and atheism were 
capital crimes, and men who used the Prayer-book prescribed 
by English law were sent back across the ocean. The 
same penalty would have been inflicted in 1635 on Roger 
Williams if he had not fled for protection to the Indians. 
His worst offence was preaching that heresy, blasphemy, 
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and Sabbath-breaking ought to go unpunished. He had 
also protested against the restriction of the franchise to 
church members; and even oaths of allegiance seemed to 
him contrary to his startling declaration that “forced wor- 
ship stinks in God’s nostrils.” 

Williams afterward risked his life in saving his persecutors 
from a formidable attack by the Indians, and his sentence of 
banishment was finally repealed. Views like his kept his 
friend Vane from being re-elected as governor; and this 
defeat brought on the exile of Mrs. Hutchinson, who had 
declared that the Inner Light was a better teacher than the 
ministers. A new settlement, outside of Puritan jurisdiction, 
was founded by that persecuted mystic, Gorton. Soldiers 
from Boston set fire to his block-house one Sunday, and he 
was carried to that town for trial asa heretic. The ministers 
and magistrates voted for hanging him. The delegates from 
the towns in the Bay Colony saved his life; but he and his 
companions were kept for some time at work in irons, and 
all his property was confiscated. Prominent among the 
persecutors for many years was Gov. Dudley, whose favorite 
couplet, despite his having visited Holland, was this: 


“ Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as would a toleration hatch.” 


The worst atrocities were perpetrated after Williams pub- 
lished in 1644 his “ Bloody Tenet of Persecution.” This 
book was one of the first to maintain that only such acts as 
injured human beings should be punished, and that no weapon 
but argument ought to be used against error. Public opin- 
: ion in New England held with clergymen who argued against 

what they called “‘ Polypiety,” on the ground that Jesus de- 
lights in the blood of those who reject him. A Baptist was 
. severely flogged in Massachusetts for uniting privately with 
a few brethren in worship. Every Quaker who came to Bos- 
ton was liable to be whipped, banished, and hanged if he 
returned; and these laws charged them with no offence 
except that of thinking and worshipping for themselves. 
Quaker women had been scourged cruelly, naked to the 
waist, in the Bay Colony and also at Plymouth and New 
Haven, and four of the preachers had been hanged on Bos- 
ton Common, before any member of the sect disturbed pub- 
lic worship or gave any other ground for just complaint. 

Among the martyrs was Mary Dyer, who had left Boston 
with Mrs. Hutchinson, and had returned to comfort two of 
the imprisoned preachers. Both were hanged before her 
eyes after the Thursday lecture; but she mounted the scaf- 
fold cheerfully. She was told that she might come down 
and depart. Her answer was: “Here I am, willing to suf- 
fer as my brethren have done. Unless you will ’null your 
cruel laws, I have no freedom to accept reprieve.” She was 
carried out of the colony, but soon returned to tell the gov- 
ernor and little legislature that the Lord would have the 
persecution cease. Next morning, May 31, 1660, she was 
led to execution, strongly guarded by armed men, with 
drums beating to drown her voice. She was told on the 
scaffold that there was still time for her to leave the colony. 
But she answered, “ Nay, I cannot, for in obedience to the 
Lord I came; and in his will I abide, faithful to the death.” 
Her last words were, ‘‘ For several days I have been in par- 
adise.” 

Quakers were persecuted in many parts of Europe, espe- 
cially by Roman Catholics; but they were tolerated by the 
F Moslems, and nowhere were they put to death except at Bos- 
ton. There persecution werit on until suppressed by Charles 
II. Both Quakers and merry-makers were whipped at New 
_ Haven, where “profaning the Lord’s day proudly, pre- 
_ sumptuously, and with a high hand,” was a capital crime. 
This enactment, and one prohibiting trial by jury, followed 
logically, as did restriction of the suffrage to church mem- 
__ bers, from the vote of the first settlers on Long Island Sound, 
that “the Scriptures do hold forth a perfect rule for the 
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direction and government of all men.”} No stranger could 
spend more than a month there without leave from the mag- 
istrates. This colony naturally remained a small one, and 
was finally merged in that of Connecticut, which had de- 
clared in 1638 that all authority ought to be founded on 
“the free consent of the people,” and allowed all male resi- 
dents to vote. There was little, if any, injustice at that 
time in the property qualification, which was the only one 
required for citizenship in the colony founded by Roger 
Williams at Providence. Observance of Sunday was not 
required there ; and all strangers, even Quakers, Jews, and 
Catholics, were welcomed more hospitably than even at New 
York or Baltimore. Nowhere in New England was any one 
burned to death for heresy or witehcraft. All the Puritan 
love of virtue and liberty survives in Unitarianism. We 
should not regret what has passed away.. 


_—— The Organization of our Liberty. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


The binding of the Fenris Wolf is one of the legends of 
our ancestors of which we may say, as Saint Paul said of the 


. good word for the oxen, “ Surely, this was written for our 


sakes.” They bound the wolf, you will remember, with the 
toughest saplings of the forest and with iron; and he snapped 
them as so many straws. Then they bound him with a silken 
band so smooth and soft that he could hardly feel it, and he 
was heid as in the grasp of Thor. That silken band was the 
symbol of our Unitarian liberty. It has bound us together 
as no creed or statement ever did or could. All about us the 
other sects are straining against their traditional bonds, which 
you can hear cracking in the ecclesiastical jungle on the 
right hand and the left. The theological divergencies of 
these sects are more pronounced with each new day. But 
we meantime have arrived at the stability of the homogene- 
ous. There is, I think, no other religious body in which 
there is such general agreement of opinion on all the main 
lines of belief. Our case is that of the man travelling in the 
Far West when the railroads were not what they are now. 
We are going so smoothly that’it seems to some of us as if 
we must be off the track. Or we are like the free lion of the 
desert who was not allowed “to prey in his own way,” but 
shut up in a menagerie where he had every comfort and con- 
venience. And still he was not happy. He wanted to be 
back again in the desert, where he could prowl and fight. 
Are not some of you who tasted the joy of battle on one or 
another of our well-fought fields sensible at times, as you 
read of intestinal Presbyterian disorders, of something stir- 
ring within you as of the wine in the cask that sympathizes 
with the sap that quickens in the vine? ‘That there should 
be such good times, and you not in them,— is not this some- 
thing calling for a certain spasm of regret? 

If there was joy of battle, there was abundant sorrow in 
the days when we were learning slowly and painfully 


“how to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet.” 


For this liberty of ours is not something given us outright in 
1825 or thereabout, and the organization of it as simple a 
matter as the building of a church out of a lot of prepared 
material. We have had to grow our timber, we have had to 
quarry our stone, before building the structure. With a 
great sum obtained we this freedom. And so it happens 
that the story of its organization is not by any means merely 
the story of those eager souls who instituted our various mis- 
sionary and educational bodies. ‘The organizing tendency 
and the liberalizing tendency have played in and out, like 
lights and shadows on the orchard grass. We have often 
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had the passion for liberty and the enthusiasm for organiza- 
tion firing one undivided heart. Between the two there is no 
natural schism, as a great many of our own people have be- 
lieved, assuring us at the same time that the organization of 
liberty is impossible. If it be so, we have accomplished the 
impossible. This, too, we should remember, that both the 
organizers and the liberalizers have been men who were not 
exhausted by their eagerness for organization or their pas- 
sion for liberty. There was often that in them which was 
more than either of these things,— a life of the spirit without 
which there is nothing to organize that is worth organizing, 
nothing to set free which might not as well be bound. 

This persuasion is brought home to us with special force 
by the aspect of that event of May 25, 1825,— Emerson’s 
birthday anniversary you will note: what a nice prescience 
there !—of which this day’s proceedings are a fond com- 
memoration. The fact that Henry Ware, Jr., Ezra Stiles 
Gannett, and James Walker were the leading spirits in the 
new departure is eloquent in its rebuttal of the notion that 
the organizing temper and the spiritual have no congruity. 
It is true that we have our organizers who dwell in a region 
of bare names, without thoughts, without ideas. But the 
larger history of religious organization, illustrious with such 
names as those of Saints Benedict and Francis and Bernard 
and Loyola and Wesley, should be convincing that there is 
nothing in the organizing temper that is exclusive of the 
spiritual. The flame of Gannett’s spirituality was not less 
pure than Channing’s; and it is interesting that, while Chan- 
ning attracted Theodore Parker by “the magnificence of his 
religious thought,” the younger Ware attracted him by his 
“heavenly piety.” At seventy-five years’ distance we are 
sure to overlook many who co-operated with these foremost 
pioneers. History and biography always do this injustice to 
a goodly company of minor folk without whose alliance 
nothing could be done, But we shall not much mistake in 
naming Gannett and Ware and Walker as the founders of 
our missionary organization, nor in assigning to Dr. Gannett 
the headship of the organizing party for a period of twenty- 
five years onward from the beginning of our organized ac- 
tivity. For the first six of these years he was the secretary 
of the Association ; for the last four he was its active presi- 
dent; always, as was no other, its inspiring soul; the incar- 
nation of that self-denying zeal for which Theodore Parker 
praised and thanked him in the last pathetic letter that he 
wrote him with a sick man’s feeble hand. 
I remember right, that the Unitarian Festival flowered out of 
his kind heart; and there could have been no more natural ex- 


-pression of the habit of a life “given to hospitality.” When 


upon his accession to the Presidency he said, “Let us 
double our collection,” it meant, I suppose, $10,000 instead 
of $5,000, the average yearly sum contributed from 1840 to 
1865; but it took, I doubt not, more courage than it would 
take for Mr. Eliot to say it now. When Dr. Gannett re- 
tired from the presidency of the Association in 1851, the 
Examiner might well declare, “Our cause owes more to him 
than to any other among the living.” « Among the dead” 
would hardly be too much for ws to say, seeing how costly 
and significant are the first steps of any good endeavor that 
is new and strange. If our Association should flourish for a 
thousand years, it could not exhaust the inspiration funded 
for it in the impassioned consecration which Dr. Gannett 
brought to it in the years of its minority. 

I say “ Dr.” Gannett, but he had no “ semi-lunar fardels ” 
when he assisted at the birth of your Association in .182 5, 
No more had Ware or Walker, They were young men all, 
Gannett twenty-four, Ware and Walker thirty-one, on whom 
the elders looked askance, Channing, if not doubting the 
wisdom of the new departure, thinking it premature; Mr. 
Andrews Norton even less friendly, especially to the Uni- 
tarian name, for which John Pierpont stood up like a tower. 
We are advised that we should not despise the day of small 
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things. Could any advice be more superfluous? They are 
the delight of memory and art. Shall I confess that the first 
year’s collection, about $1,300, appeals to my imagination 
as does not the arrogance of such tacit boasting as your this 
year’s balance-sheet displays ? 

A wonder of liberality for 1825 was the statement of pur- 
pose with which the Association began its work: “To diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity.” If this was in all sincerity a creed,— and that it 
was and is can hardly be denied,— it was one of the shortest 
upon record, and removed by infinite diameters from the 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles or the Westminster thirty-three 
or any of the Cambridge or Saybrook platforms or other lumber 
of that kind. Yet for the young men who inscribed them on 
their banner the words “ pure Christianity” meant a great 
deal. They meant Christianity without Calvinism, without 
any of Priestley’s ‘‘Corruptions.” They meant, or the 
young men thought they meant, the Christianity of the New 
Testament, and by that sign a Christianity approved by 
supernatural signs and wonders. It is evident that Freedom 
of Belief was the central inspiration of the new “ unsecta- 
rian sect.” “ Above all,’ said young Mr. Gannett, “the 
cardinal doctrine of the new theology is that every man should 
read, think, and judge for himself.” Altogether lovely is the 
naive simplicity with which he and his co-mates assumed 
that they had attained to a position of absolute freedom. 
What matter if Dr. Channing ¢d say that, if revelation con- 
flicted with reason, revelation must give way! ‘That revela- 
tion ever would conflict with reason was quite inconceivable. 
Were not such themes as “Christianity a Reasonable Relig- 
ion” and “ Unitarianism a Reasonable Faith” great bells on 
which happy changes were rung continually without a fear 
that either one of them would ever crack? 

But the last thunder of the first Unitarian controversy had 
not rolled away into the west before there were ominous 
mutterings on the eastern horizon : Emerson’s retirement from 
his pulpit; Dr. Noyes’s demolition of Messianic prophecy ; 
and, a little later, Furness’s “ natural ” miracles and Jesus; and 
Emerson’s “ Divinity School Address.” It is an interesting 
fact that the first summons to an exclusive Unitarian policy 
did not come from the organization or its friends, but from 
Mr. Andrews Norton, who had opposed the Unitarian name 
in 1825 as dangerous to liberty, and whom even Channing 
in 1819 considered one of the “imprudents,” when his 
elevation to a Divinity School professorship was in question. 
Norton’s “Latest Form of Infidelity,” his counter-blast to 
Emerson’s ‘Divinity School Address,” was the efficient 
cause of Theodore Parker’s “Transient and Permanent in 
Christianity.” The difference was a difference in the inter- 
pretation of the Association’s “pure Christianity.” Norton 
insisted that pure Christianity was belief in the truths of 
Christianity because Jesus wrought miracles. Parker in- 
sisted that pure Christianity was Love to God and Love to 
Man, shining so bright by their own light as to need no 
miraculous attestation. He anticipated the present National 
Conference Preamble fifty-three years, four months, and 
seven days. 

It cannot be too carefully remarked that the gravamen of 
Parker’s fault was not at all the denial of miracles and the 
supernatural character of Christianity: it was his belief in 
Christian truth for its own sake, and not because of the 
New Testament miracles. But this second Unitarian con- 
troversy was carried on in the bosom of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, and not in the bosom of the Unitarian Association, 
where Parker was as securely intrenched in the “pure 
Christianity” phrase as the most conservative of his oppo- 
nents. The Boston Association, as I understand it, was a 
social and conversational club. But it had the treasure of 
local ministerial fellowship in its keeping; and, though but 
two members of it voted for Parker’s expulsion, so many 
others advised him to withdraw that he was practically 
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frozen out. Besides, the Thursday Lecture reverted to a 
principle which had been slumbering in innocuous desuetude 
for 173 years, and by that queer device extruded the ob- 
noxious heretic. Parker was a life member of the Uni- 
tarian Association; and once a life member, always a life 
member, as “once a bishop, always a bishop.” ‘The Asso- 
ciation could have said, “Thy money perish with thee,” 
and therewith have returned his fee; but it did not,— either 
because it had a frugal mind or because it was not bent 
on hunting heresy. In the matter of Parker’s trouble as 
affecting the Association, I do not know of any other fact 
that is so significant as the election of James Freeman 
Clarke as a director of the Association immediately after 
that “ Black Sunday,” as he called it, when he exchanged 
with Parker, and thereby lost thirteen of the leading men 
and families of his society. Next to formally indorsing him, 
the electorate of the Association could hardly have done 
anything more favorable to Theodore Parker than this. 

But a very real check was given to the organization of 
our liberty by the Parker controversy, slightly as it affected 
the formal action of the Unitarian Association; and this 
check was of long continuance. Here a sense of having 
shirked and faltered, there a fear of catching Parker’s taint, 
infected the Unitarian consciousness with a certain torpor 
of timidity and shame. There was no falling off in the 
numerical strength of the churches. Oh, no! About two 
a year were added to the list. “It is almost fact,” says 
William C. Gannett, “that there is no Unitarian history to 
record from 1845 to 1865.” Not that happy Associations 
have no histories. The Association was not happy. The 
statement would, however, be much nearer fact if the dates 
given were “1851 to 1859.” As I myself remember those 
years, the whole virtue of Unitarianism was made to con- 
sist in its being so much like Orthodoxy that there was no 
reason for its separate existence whatsoever. ‘Even self- 
complacency ebbed,” says Mr. Gannett, “so it was a low 
tide.” In 1853 it seemed that something must be done; and 
the Executive Committee of the Association advised, and 
their advice was followed, not a creed explaining the nature 
of “pure Christianity,’"— oh, no, certainly not a creed,— but 
a general proclamation” which would be “a record for 
authoritative reference.” There were 24 articles in all, 9 of 
which were negative, 15 of which were positive, as if to 
show that Unitarianism is an affirmative faith in a propor- 
tion of 15 to 9. ‘These articles and the introductory mat- 
ter constitute the most curious, not to say amusing, document 
in our denominational archives. It was like a gréat three- 

ecker flying on one of her pennants something about “the 

withered veins of humanity.” Parker sailed round and 
round her in a ‘Friendly Letter to the Executive Com- 
mittee,’ and so perforated her between wind and water that 
she rolled over heavily and went to the bottom like a stone. 
Or it may have been because that kind of timber called 
“ damaged phraseology ” was used in her construction. 

The difference in the Unitarian temper, as witnessed by 
this document and the Unitarianism which responded to the 
trumpet-call of Dr. Bellows in 1865, was, indeed, very great ; 
and it was so mainly because of the influence of James Free- 
man Clarke. This beautiful soul, whose name’s full length 
is sweet as honey to our lips, came to be thought of, as the 
National Conference trouble dragged its slow length along, 
as one of the conservative party; but he was not so re- 
garded by the younger of our ministers who were fleshing 
their maiden swords in the years between 1855 and the end 
of the great war. To them he was a minister of reconcilia- 
tion between things new and old. Tempted to follow those 
who had followed Parker into a hostile attitude or had gone 
sulking, like Achilles, to their tents, the temper and spirit of 


_ . Dr. Clarke were an invitation so persuasive that it could not 


be refused to range themselves with him in the service of 
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which he still had faith as a predestined channel of God’s 
grace. Whether Christianity was natural or supernatural, 
here was a man to whom it was intensely real, who could 
translate the New Testament into the language of our daily 
work and need. Some he could not convince: his process 
was too merely plausible, too superficial, too apologetic, for 
the difficulties that pressed for a solution; and the uncon- 
vinced went off on various tangents of dissent. But to as 

any as believed on him he gave a noble confidence in Uni- 
tarian Christianity as the power of God unto salvation. His 
was a large permission to refuse many things once thought 
essential, to explain away many that were troublesome, and 
to idealize many that had no realistic charm. He was pre- 
eminently the savior of the Unitarian denomination in 
those years. Because of what he did from 1859 to 1865 as 
secretary of the Association de facto and de jure, and in 
many personal ways, I must consider my friend Gannett’s 
dedication of all the years from 1845 to 1865 to merited 
oblivion as too sweeping in its scope. For one thing this 
inclusion wrongs the four years of Dr. Gannett’s presidency, 
from 1847 to 1851. It also wrongs the years from 1859 to 
1865. In the little A/onthly Journal of those years, as edited 
by Dr. Clarke, we have the most delightful record of the 
Association’s work ever presented to our people; and it is a 
good record. We like the dramatic element of contrast, and 
so we have pleased ourselves with thinking of the resurrec- 
tion of 1865 as a resurrection of the dead. There is no resur- 
rection of the dead. Only because life was there, and a good 
deal of it, was the resurrection of 1865 possible. It would 
not have been possible if the decadence from 1851 to 1859 
had gone on much longer. If it had gone on till 1865, they 
would have taken Henry P. Kidder and Dr. Bellows, the 
men who said, “ Let us raise $100,000” and “ Let us have a 
National Conference,” and shut them up in an insane asy- 
um or a jail. 

During the war the Association set various activities on 
foot with a view to humanizing the awful struggle and alle- 
viating its appalling miseries, and the momentum thus ac- 
quired was carried over to some extent into its ordinary work. 
But Dr. Bellows furnished in his own person the grandest 
illustration of the operation of this spirit. As the prime 
mover and president of the Sanitary Commission, he had 
toiled with boundless vehemence; but, where others would 
have been exhausted, he had stored up a fund of energy 
that demanded an outlet of no ordinary kind. - National sen- 
timent was in the air. Why not a National Conference of 
Unitarian Churches? ‘She is a little college,’’ Webster 
said of Dartmouth, ‘‘but there are those who love her.” 
Unitarianism was a little sect; but Dr. Bellows loved it with 
a great, incalculable love. The field was but a narrow one 
for the display of his abilities; for he was a great ecclesias- 
tical statesman, who in the English or the Roman Church 
would have aspired to and have won the highest place. He 
said to me, “ The one thing I love in this world is to ex- 
ercise power.’ But he had learned the secret of Jesus. He 
would be chief among us; and he made himself our servant, 
going upon the longest and the hardest errands, often in 
weariness and painfulness, but with a tireless heart. Here 
was no saint like Gannett, no poet who had lost his way 
like Clarke, but, in the best sense of the words, a man of 
the world, receptive, ardent, variable, impulsive, enthusiastic, 
eloquent, a nature incomparably rich and various, a spirit 
of indomitable flame. This was the man who, from 1865 
until his death in 1882, had more influence — mainly for 
good, for ill, perhaps, sometimes — on the organization of 
our liberty than any other. The National Conference was 
the offspring of his impassioned will; the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, of his excellent divination, seeing that it was a shrewd 
device —of this I had his personal assurance —for secur- 
ing a breadth and freedom of discussion which the National 
Conference had seemed to forfeit by its insistence on certain 
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doctrinal limitations. If there was money to be raised for 
the general work of the Association or for any particular 
object presented by the National Conference, the children 
and the rats of Hamelin did not follow the Pied Piper more 
obsequiously than we followed him; and, oh, the dance he 
led us many a time] 

By the organization of our National Conference the prin- 
ciple of intellectual freedom, which was so naively entertained 
in 1825 and so generally disowned in 1841, came up for 
fresh adjudication. I do not propose to weary you with a 
particular account of our thirty years’ debate on ‘the con- 
struction of sheepfolds,” with its various ebb and flow. I 
am aware that there are those among us who speak con- 
temptuously of this whole business, as of Nero’s fiddle at the 
fire. To others it was of very great importance; and I must 
believe that the debate at Syracuse in 1866 was a more 
significant event than the Association’s raising $250,000 in a 
single year, as once, you know, it did. The stages of this 
evolution of our liberty with their special incidents are, or 
should be, familiar to you all. In 1865 the Preamble that 
proved so disintegrating was adopted. In 1866 it held its 
own after the most memorable debate in our whole history. 
In 1868 a liberating article was introduced into the constitu- 
tion, a “side entrance” to the hospitality of the Conference 
for those not reputable enough to be admitted at the front 
door. In 1870 the “side entrance” was closed up. In 
1882 it was again opened: the liberating article was restored, 
with only one dissenting vote, which — suffer me a little 
glorying —was my own. ‘The liberating article as then 
framed seemed to me to state as a fact what was not a fact; 
and the “side entrance” arrangement, always humiliating, 
was getting wearisome. In 1894 we reformed this altogether, 
revising the constitution, deleting the old Preamble, and in 
its place writing the present one, which is printed in a garbled 
form in every copy of the Christian Register which issues 
from the press; namely, our acceptance of the religion of 
Jesus as “love to God and love to man,” without our signi- 
ficant welcome to all people, irrespective of belief, who are 
kindred to this religion in their spirit and their practical aims. 
By the conjunction of this statement and this welcome the 
standing of the Conference was made substantially the same 
as the long-contested standing of the Western Conference 
with its statement of “things commonly believed among us” 
and its “fellowship, conditioned upon no dogmatic tests.” 
Well might the Conference rise as one man to its feet and 
sing as with one voice a happy and triumphant psalm ! 

There is one feature of this evolution which seldom, almost 
never, gets the attention it deserves. It is the ground cov- 
ered in the development of our liberty from 1841 to 1860. 
We think and say a great deal about the development from 
1865 to 1894; while we think of the main position in 1865 as 
a high and dry conservative position, which it was not. The 
convention which organized the National Conference had an 
opportunity to accept an elaborate conservative creed, and it 
refused to do so by an overwhelming vote. So much of 
silent change had gone on in the Unitarian body in the 
course of twenty years that the position of Parker’s oppo- 
nents, clearly stated, would hardly have won a dozen votes, 
the Association’s creed of 1853 not one. The action of 
1865 was simply and sincerely the exponent of what the 
main body of our Unitarian thinking had come up to at that 
time. If it was false to our original proclamation of religious 
liberty, it was not false to what was intended by that procla- 
mation, which was liberty within the bounds of supernatural 
Christianity. 

I am persuaded that the more radical among us —I do 
not say the more liberal—have never done anything like 
justice to those who, intellectually or ecclesiastically conser- 
vative, have withstood the temptation to make their opinions 
the test of Unitarian fellowship. In 1870 there was a ‘new 
movement” looking to the formation of an Evangelical Uni- 
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tarian Association, or the transformation of the American 
Unitarian Association into that likeness. Some of you may 
remember—I can never forget —the effective manner in 
which Drs. Hedge and Bellows gave the movement its 
quietus at the annual meeting of the Association. When 
they had spoken, the new movement, which had looked quite 
smart and promising, was, like the false knight in Browning’s 
‘*Gismond,” “ dead and damned, and truth stood up instead.” 
Here was one instance of many where the brunt of the illib- 
eral and reactionary tendency was withstood by men of con- 
servative thought and feeling. If all our liberality had been 
that of the radical party, the organization of our liberty 
would have proceeded at a much slower rate and have come 
short of its present goal. But the fact is that radicalism 
and liberality are not commensurable things. We have had 
from first to last about as many radical bigots as liberal 
conservatives. The true liberals, conservative and radical, 
have been the organizers of our liberty in a pre-eminent 
degree. The manner of this organization of our liberty has 
not been so simple as it would have been if the basis of the 
National Conference had been the only matter in which this 
question was involved. Unhappily, it was not. And there 
was at least one other matter, which has passed into our 
history as the “ Year Book Controversy,” in which the Asso- 
ciation was more directly concerned than with the organiza- 
tion of the National Conference. Should men who hesitated 
to call themselves Christians be named in the Year Book as 
Unitarian ministers? The Association answered “No,” and 
for ten years held fast to this construction, then quietly 
abandoned it and restored the missing names. It was a 
piece of singular good fortune that the most prominent of 
these was that of William J. Potter. Here was a man whose 
intellectual breadth and vigor were only equalled by his 
acknowledged height of soul. There was a beauty in his life 
that made the exclusive system ugly. The same principle 
was operative in the National Conference trouble. It is 
always a good thing for religious liberty when some man of 
superior nobility is thrust beyond the pale. See how this 
principle is working now in the Presbyterian body. How 
many of the silent brethren have spoken out since Dr. 
McGiffert was virtually excluded! When such men are 
thrust out, others begin to question whether they can honor- 
ably remain apart from them ; and they either go outside the 
camp with them or proceed to widen the boundaries, so that 
they may reinclude those who have been thrust out. 
Somewhere in this connection I ought to recognize our 
debt to the Radica/—the magazine of that name — and the 
Jndex and the Free Religious Association for the service 
which they rendered us by their stimulating criticism of our 
defective liberality. It was great good fortune to be chal- 
lenged by such stainless knights as Octavius Frothingham 
and David A. Wasson and Samuel Johnson, and be pressed 
back at the point of their celestial spears upon an impreg- 
nable position. We had no friends more friendly than were 


these, whom for a time we regarded as our foes. 


The saddest thing about the Year Book controversy was 
that it wassomeaningless. The word “Christian ” has about 
a dozen different meanings. In which one must a man call 
himself a Christian? The Association did not attempt to 
say. Any one of the dozen would answer its purpose as 
well as another; and by this sign the demand became the 
merest shzbboleth, between which and a good straightforward 
creed the creed is much to be preferred. 

The Western Conference has had a history hardly second 
in interest to that of the Association and the National Con- 
ference, involving elements so picturesque that, could I 
borrow a little of Lloyd Jones’s art, you should hear a story 
of the kind that keeps children from their play and old men 
from the chimney corner. For ten years following 1865 it - 
turned over its work to the American Unitarian Association, 
and was practically absorbed in that body; and this was 
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like that absorption in Buddha of which Dr. Crothers’s 
friend complained that “it would do no good to the vener- 
able Buddha and it would be the death of him.” It was the 
death of the Western Conference or nearly that,— a fact sug- 
gestive of the general truth that local independence is better 
than “benevolent assimilation”; but in 1875 a slumbering 
spark revived, and there was soon a generous flame. The 
Conference again had life in itself,—such life that when 
from year to year Mr. Jones, the secretary, came up to 
the National Conference and told the story of his work 
“our seated hearts knocked at our ribs deyond the use of 
nature.” Then came the Western Issue with its immeasur- 
able grief and pain and loss. It was a matter of eight years’ 
duration ; and the Association, unhappily more sympathetic 
with those opposing a free and open fellowship than with 
those contending for this inexpugnable ideal, did much to 
lengthen out the misery. But, if the voice of the National 
Conference may be accepted as the voice of our Unitarian 
people, it is certain that, as a body, we have justified the 
Western Conference in the substance of its inexorable de- 
mand for a fellowship “conditioned on no dogmatic tests,” 
even so much of one as the brave, inclusive “pure Chris- 
tianity ” which the founders took for their corner-stone in 
1825. There is no escape from the conclusion that, when 
the National Conference welcomes “all who are in general 
sympathy with our spirit and practical aims,” it echoes the 
Western “fellowship conditioned on no dogmatic tests,” if 
its religion of Jesus as “love to God and love to man” is 
not a more meagre, less courageous proclamation of the 
Western “things commonly believed among us.” 

My time is spent; and how many aspects of the subject 
given me I have not even touched! How gladly would I 
linger over the efficient service rendered by Charles Lowe, 
secretary of the Association from 1865 to 1871, another 
organizing saint, and by his successors, especially my noble 
friend, Grindall Reynolds! I think our mutual love burned 
all the brighter because we never could agree about some 
things of common bruit, yet never veiled our disagreement 
with deceitful words. It is to Charles Lowe as to no other 
that we owe our local conferences. Doubtless they “meant 
business ”’ for him, as they have not in their average develop- 
ment. But they have afforded countless opportunities for 
the exchange of fruitful thought and for the renewal of 
delightful personal relations. How gladly, too, I would go 
back with you to the beginning of our Women’s National 
Alliance, and follow down its ever-widening stream,— in these 
last years ten times as broad, thrice ten times as beneficent, 
as that of the Association forty years ago! Moreover, I 
should like to glory with you over the doubling of the num- 
ber of our churches since 1865, and over the large propor- 
tion of our ministers who now, as in 1825, have had good 
orthodox training, though I cannot but regret that more of 
our own young men are not drawn to a profession which of 
all professions is the worst paid in money, the best in satis- 
factions of the mind and heart. If it is strenuous manhood 
that they want, here is as good a chance for it as in 

“A flying hell 
Of horse and foot and guns.” 


Certainly, in the organization of our liberty we have clear 
gains to show. We have come off more than conquerors 
from every internal controversy in which we have been 
engaged. We have gone nigh to organize in its utmost ful- 
ness that principle of religious liberty which the founders 
lifted up, little imagining how it would search their joints 
and marrow as the years went on. Not as though we had 
already attained, either were already perfect. It does not 
seem impossible that we should be yet further tried. The 
“pure Christianity” of the Association’s historical basis is 
interpreted in the broadest manner by the conduct of its 
practical affairs. Yet one could wish that we might put our 
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deed into our creed,—notice the transposition of these 
words,— and frankly say that our “pure Christianity ” has 
the meaning of “the religion of Jesus” as interpreted by the 
National Conference, and that our fraternal welcome is not 
merely to “all Unitarian Christians,” but to so many as are 
willing to unite with us in the spirit of that religion. 

I rejoice with you young men who have seen visions and 
you old men who have dreamed dreams of that organized 
liberty which has become our indefeasible possession, to 
depart from us no more forever. I rejoice with you in the 
larger opportunities and the ampler means intrusted to your 
hands. But it is not these: it is the use we make of these, 
by which we stand or fall. Double and treble your collec- 
tions: it is what you plainly ought to do. Multiply your 
churches in like measure, and all your organized activities. 
These things are not the final tests. No, nor the liberty 
obtained at such great cost. To what use do we put our 
opportunities, our liberty, our wealth? What is the spirit 
in which our churches do their work, our preachers theirs? 
Have we a sacred passion for the apprehension of great 
thoughts, for the nobilities of private character, and for the 
exigencies of the common weal? Do we count all success 
as dross which is not the root or flower of righteousness ? 
Are we doing justice, and loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with our God? If we can give right answers to these 
questions, then it is well with us,— better with us than if we 
had the wealth and sway of Rome, but not the spiritual gifts. 
God grant that no enlargement of our denomination, no 
splendor of our material advantages, may flatter us that we 
are doing well if we have not that tenderness of heart, that 
dignity of mind, that plenitude of soul, which invest the 
founders and the builders of our Unitarian house with an 
unspeakable attraction for our serenest and most thoughtful 
hours. 


Spiritual Life. 


I cease to be depressed by learning slowly if I am to learn 
forever.— W. £. Channing. 


Td 


Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop than when we 
soar.— William Wordsworth. 


we 


Annihilate not the mercies of God by the oblivion of in- 
gratitude. Let thy diaries stand thick with dutiful mementos 
and asterisks of acknowledgment.— Sir Thomas Browne. 


we 


Inward toward God we must go continually for spiritual 
force, outward toward humanity to exercise it. To have 
any real abiding energy of spiritual force, we must go to God 
in prayer. We must be men and women of prayer.— George 
Brown. 

fd 


God is near,—a besetting God on the right hand and 
on the left, ever educating, disciplining, helping his child, 
and striving to save and bless him. ‘The world is full of 
God, the soul is full of God; for he is the omnipresent and 
all-pervading Spirit of the universe.— /7. W. Bellows. 


wt 


All fear and love, hope and awe, sense of sin and of help- 
lessness, and longing to be other than we are,—all should 
have one issue: to draw us more closely, yet more reverently, 
to Him in whom alone awe and fear can be hushed, helpless- 
ness be stayed, sin be blotted out, infirmities healed,— He 
the one source and aim of all holiness and hope and love.— 
Dr. Pusey. 
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The Damask Rose. 


BY MARTHA HALE, 


West wind that breathes across our garden ground, 
Where lie the rainbow hues which cheer the world around, 
Say, if thou art not sweetly dreaming still, 

Hast thou than hers more grace and beauty found? 


Itis not that the sacred lily’s cup 

Of cream and snow at dawn is lifted up, 
That myriads of velvet pansies there 
Mock and allure the butterflies to sup. 


West wind, thou knowest, too, the secret store 
Wild Rose and Orchids hide forevermore, 
Rendering to thee alone, their welcome friend, 
The gladness to receive it, and adore. 


Dear Mother Nature, whom all souls do keep 
Low in their depths, for safeguard; while we sleep, 
Her perfume and her love are waiting there, 
World-wide, heaven-high, and ocean-deep ! 

West wind! now answer, in this happy world, 
Where’er the sun his glories wide unfurled, 


Knowest thou aught with which we may compare 
The Damask Rose, uprising, dew-impearled? 


Of Weddings, Ministers, and Divorces, 


BY REV NICHOLAS E. BOYD. 


1F 


The frame of mind in which, it appears to 
me, we should consider the subject, is evinced 
in the following words from that God-breathed 
scripture, ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman’’ :— 

‘*Tt was most pleasant to see them, as it is 
to see all true lovers, ... pleasant to see 
written on every line of their happy faces the 
blessedness of Nature’s law of love,—love 
begun in youth-time, sincere and pure, free 
from all sentimental shams or follies or 
shames, love mutually plighted, the next 
strongest bond to that in which it will end, 
and is meant to end, God’s holy ordinance of 
marriage. . . . In marriage there must be per- 
fect unity,—one aim, one faith, one love, — 
or the marriage is incomplete, unholy, a mere 
civil contract, and no more. ... Better no 
marriage than any marriage that is less than 
the best. ’’ 

In that ideally perfected state whose pat- 
tern has been shown us in the mount of vision 
and toward the fulfilment of the hope of 
which we are steadfastly looking and growing 
and unfolding,—in that day of the Son of 
Man there shall be no more ‘‘unhappy mar- 
riages,’’ and divorces shall be forgotten and 
unknown. 

But embalming corpses, however comely, 
does not lead to life eternal; nor can we 
hasten the day of the ideal becoming actual 
by forcing the preservation of any form 
which (however it may seem to express what 
we think ought to be, and trust will yet be, 
an accomplished fact) does not comport with 
the state of things now existent, nor even 
with their trend. So far from hastening the 
triumph of the truth by such a course, we 
abet and foster pretense and hypocrisy. 

A noted Congregational preacher once re- 
marked to me, ‘‘The time to prevent divorce 
is before marriage’; and, as years go by, 
I am more and more convinced of the deep, 
sound wisdom of that shrewd saying. The 
outcries of pious Churchmen against divorce 
are largely cries over spilled milk, and stolid 
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insistence on the duty and utility of locking 
the barn-door after the colt is stolen. 

‘*The time to prevent divorce is Jefore 
marriage.’’ Let this truth be faced and 
owned by all who are bent on making the 
legal bond indissoluble save by the physical 
death or deadly sin of one of the parties. At 
present they are over-zealous for the outside 
of cup and platter (like some formalists of 
a bygone age). Yea! too often they would 
whiten the sepulchre of mocked and murdered 
love, even while they are strenuous to seal 
the stone and set a watch. But they know 
not what they do! Let us, then, be not sar- 
castic, but kindly apt to teach, and patiently 
persistent with those who as yet fail to dis- 
cern between righteousness and respectability, 
between external conformity and eternal at- 
one-ment. 

The frequency of divorce is a deplorable 
efect,—the issue of an ‘‘inward, deep dis- 
ease,’’ which the good physician will seek 
to heal, not by palliating or suppressing the 
symptoms, but by finding and rooting out the 
causes. 

The action of the Connecticut General As- 
sociation, calling on ministers ‘‘to exercise 
the greatest caution before consenting in the 
name of religion to officiate at the marriage 
of any person who has been divorced, ’’ was 
well taken; and that clause, ‘‘in the name of 
religion,’’ is pivotal: the whole question 
turns upon it. But the resolution would be 
still more timely and salutary wéthoué the 
last four words, ‘‘who has been divorced.’’ 

For what zs the whole duty of a minister 
of religion concerning the solemnization of 
matrimony? 

Our answer will depend in part on our 
notion of marriage, and partly on what we 
mean by solemnizing. 

In so far as marriage is a civil contract, 
‘‘an objective institution in the sanctity and 
perpetuity whereof is bound up: the welfare 
of society,’’ the officiating minister repre- 
sents the State not less than the Church; 
and, in so far as he is acting as a civil offi- 
cer, he will be careful to acquaint himself 
with all the legal requirements, and see that 
they have been strictly complied with in case 
of each couple who would have him solemnize 
their nuptials. 

And what is it to ‘‘solemnize’’? While, 
in defining the word, our leading lexicog- 
raphers lay most stress on a performance with 
ritual ceremonies or according to legal forms, 
Worcester touches the very heart of the mat- 
ter when he says ‘‘to perform veligiously.”? 
And, in the true solemnization of marriage, 
this performing religiously must not, cannot, 
be delegated wholly to the minister. No. 
Both bride and bridegroom must meet him 
in the sphere of religion, They must come 
up together to a higher plane than that of the 
civil contract, and themselves enter into wed- 
lock religiously, else the minister’s function (in 
the business) is but conventional and priestly. 

There are various occasions when a minister 
of religion should refuse to lend his sanction. 
For instance, if he were bidden to ask a 
blessing on a drawing of the Honduras lot- 
tery or the opening of the Emeryville race- 
track, or to make a public invocation at the 
tring-side previous to a Sharkey-Jeffries en- 
counter, it will be generally admitted that he 
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could not worthily comply. No more could 
he mock divine Love and Justice with a pfe- 
text of offering common prayer at a Bradley- 
Martin ball. He could not submit to be 
patronized by or to identify himself with 
the sentiments and apparent aims of those 
who promote gambling, prize-fights, and in- 
human ‘‘social functions.’’ He must have no 
fellowship with such malefactions, but rather 
reprove them, if but silently. 

In like manner, it appears to me (‘‘and I 
think also that I have the spirit of God’’), 
a faithful minister of religion should never 
allow himself to act like a mere magistrate 
in performing a marriage ceremony, nor give 
his sanction, as minister, to a nominal union, 
which he plainly sees or strongly suspects to 
be no real love marriage (soul-oneness com- 
ing into manifestation), but only a civil con- 
tract, not founded on clear conviction, moral 
principle, and deep sense of responsibility, as 
well as genuine affection, in both the con- 
tracting parties. 

He should absolutely decline to officiate in 
cases where it would appear that either party 
is acting under compulsion, —so that it is not 
to be ‘‘a free moral union,’’—or where the 
diseased or enfeebled condition of either 
makes it probable that their offspring will 
prove a curse rather than a blessing to the 
collective man; for he may not guiltlessly 
ignore the right of the child to be well bom, 
and the right of society to have its nascent 
members well fathered and well mothered.* 
He may not segregate his priestly function 
from his common but divine humanity, and 
wash his hands before the multitude, and say: 
‘It is their affair, not mine. Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ Herein we are members 
one of another; and, as to both the suffering 
and the honor, I am my brother’s keeper, and 
my sister’s, too. 


Pundita Ramabai. 


Four times has this brave woman taken her 
life in her hands, and gone into the famine 
districts to save women and children from 
starvation and ruin. In May, however, she 
succumbed to fatigue, heat, a slight sun- 
stroke, and was very ill for several weeks. 
Yet with undaunted courage she writes :— 


You must not worry. God protects us here. 
If you were to see the famine sufferers as I 
have seen them, you would know what it is 
that drives me to work. Thousands of young 
girls are wandering about Gujerat and Rajpu- 
tana, who must be saved. It is appalling 
that over ten per cent. of the deserted girls 
have gone into the hands of the devil. Our 
strength and means are too limited; but we 
must go forward in faith, and save as many 
as we can. I have sent three women into the 
famine district, and hope to go again myself 
as soon as I am well enough. 

The girls saved from starvation in 1897 
are doing wonderfully well. At the annua 
examination fifty per cent. passed. Many 
will join the higher standard when the school 
reopens. Forty of the old famine girls are 
helping me as matrons and teachers in the 
schools started this year. During the vaca- 
tion the girls are busy sewing, mending, 
pickling mangoes, house-cleaning, etc. we 
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*There might of course be some exceptional cases, where 
one of a pair, being nigh unto death, may desire to attest to 
the world their unity of soul, though denied an earthly 


consummation. My 
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I have been obliged to take one hundred 
from Mukti to Sharada Sadan. 


The number 
in our homes has increased to eight hundred 
and sixty. I thank all our friends who are 
holding up my hands and helping me in every 
way. God bless you all! 


Ramabai gives no thrilling word-pictures 
of the scenes of sin, suffering, and death in 
the famine district, the details of which pain 
and sicken the heart. But she sees them 
all, is in the midst of them all; and her 
heart sends forth a passionate cry to God and 
to her brothers and sisters across the waters 
for help, help, to save the innocent, the sin- 
ful, and the suffering. In all their naked- 
ness and filthiness she takes them to her 
home, where even their own caste sisters at 
first shrink from touching them. But soon 


_ they are purified, clothed, and fed; health, 


strength, and hope return; and their hearts 
open to the blessed influences of Christian 
love and compassion. 

Since the annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association last March more than 
$8,000 have gone through its treasury for the 
famine sufferers especially. The donations 
came, and are still coming, in large sums and 
small sums, from the rich and the poor, from 
little boys and girls, who are denying them- 
selves candy and toys, and from the hardly 
earned savings of aged men and women; from 
Sunday-schools, mission schools, and churches; 
from men and women of all denominations, 
—and all this without any organized methods 
of appeal. 

Now, with the increasing number of or- 
ganizations for famine relief, and with the 
increasing number of women and girls whom 
Ramabai is rescuing, her Board of Managers 
feel that, in justice to her, a direct and 
strong appeal should be made to her friends 
and the public for increased help. Generous 
sums have been sent her outside of the Asso- 
ciation; but she could wisely use tenfold 
what she has received. 

Ramabai is a native, and knows how to 
deal with her people. She has had experi- 
ence in three famines, and knows the best 
methods of relief. She will make one rupee 
do the work of a dollar. She is wise, eco- 
nomical, and far-seeing. Not only is she 
clothing naked bodies and putting food into 
hungry mouths, but she is preparing each one 
of her pupils for a life of self-support, a life 
of usefulness and purity. 

Ramabai’s friends would not wish that one 
dollar less should go to other relief organiza- 
tions, but they do ask for the generous sup- 
port of a work that must appeal to ‘‘all sorts 
and conditions of men.’’ 

An undeniable proof of the success of this 
work is found in the fact that, in twelve 
years only, the number of women and girls, 
all of the higher caste, has increased from 
two to eight hundred and sixty. 

It is thus seen that Ramabai stands in a 


_ double relation to the Christian generosity of 
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‘specifically for famine sufferers. 


America. She is, first, the head of a perma- 
nent institution which is receiving, training, 
and educating the high-caste widows and 
women of India, many, if not most, of whom 
recently received are victims of the famine; 
and she is, secondly, the wise, economical, 
trusted almoner of money sent from America 
Our ap- 
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peal, therefore, is of twofold strength, and 
must reach all who have hearts to feel. 
Donations may be sent to the treasurer of 
the American Ramabai Association, Mr. E. 
Hayward Ferry, 222 Boylston Street, Boston. 


JupirH W. ANDREws, 36 Rutland Square, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 
E. WINCHESTER DONALD, 233 Clarendon St., 
President A, R. A. 


Literature. 


Chopin.* 


Some well-known men have been more. in- 
teresting than their works. John Sterling had 
a power over his friends which nothing that 
he has written can explain. Other men have 


produced famous pieces of literature or art, 


which the world would not willingly let die; 
but for their authors it cares to know little 
more than it has to be told. Chopin has 
been greatly interesting to his age, as the 
long bibliography at the close of this volume 
shows; but a very cursory glance through 
these pages convinces the reader that this in- 
terest comes rather from his works than from 
his character. The pathos of his ill-health 
and early death constitutes nearly all the at- 
traction of the first third of Mr. Huneker’s 
book. 

This is the more disappointing because 
Chopin’s music is so unique and fascinating. 
Half a century after his death, in the midst 
of many new composers and in spite of 
changing tastes, his works are as much in 
demand in the concert hall and the parlor as 
ever. The mysterious but unmistakable aroma 
of genius exhales from them; and, by the side 
of the intellectually ‘‘worked out’’ efforts of 
so many theorists, they are unspeakably re- 
freshing and restful. He was a child of 
nature; and nature, like wisdom, ‘‘is justi- 
fied of her children.’’ 

Two-thirds of this volume are devoted to 
a description and analysis of Chopin’s music. 
To the technical musician this part of Mr. 
Huneker’s work will doubtless bring much 
help and light. It is for him that it is 
written, and to him commended. No other 
description is possible. What is unique and 
essential in Chopin cannot be understood 
except by the introduction of the ear. Fort- 
unately, the composer is not like the singer, 
whose fame lives only in those who heard 
him. His music is written, and, like the 
painter’s and the sculptor’s work, remains 
to be judged and enjoyed by after generations. 
‘*One is loath to believe that the echo of 
Chopin’s magic music can ever fall upon un- 
heeding ears. He may become old-fashioned ; 
but, like Mozart, he will remain eternally 
beautiful. ’’ 

As for his life, that, also, admits of no 
literary description. Its spirit passed into 
his music. Its events were of little conse- 
quence, —were sometimes of a sort better left 
unrecorded. ‘‘He lived, loved, and died; 
and not for him were the perils, prizes, and 
fascinations of a hero’s career. He fought 
his battles within the walls of his soul: we 
may note and enjoy them in his music. 


*CHorin: THe Man anv wis Music. By James 
Huneker. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sans, 
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Tue Lire Srory AND PERSONAL REMI- 
NISCENCES OF COL. J@HN SosBIEsKI. Written 
by himself. To which is added his popular 
lecture, ‘‘The Republic of Poland.’’ With 
illustrations. Shelbyville, Ill. : J. L. Douthit 
& Son. $1.50, postpaid.—The author of 
this book has had an astonishing experience, 
which cannot fail to be interesting to his 
readers. A lineal descendant of John Sobi- 
eski, known as King John III. of Poland, his 
life has been a romantic tragedy. He claims 
to be the sixth in a direct line through the 
oldest sons of oldest sons of the king. His 
father was graduated at the University of 
Heidelberg in 184¢, and in 1846 was serving 
as colonel in the Polish contingent of the 
Russian army. At the outbreak of the insur- 
rection, he joined his countrymen, was 
wounded, captured, and executed by the 
Russian government. Our hero, then a boy, 
was allowed with his mother to visit Col. 
Sobieski before his execution. With his 
mother, he was then exiled from the country. 
By a strange coincidence he was, at the time 
of the Martin Koszta incident, expelled from 
Milan by order of the Archduke Maximilian, 
afterward emperor of Mexico. Fifteen years 
later, as a colonel in the Mexican service, he 
gave the order to fire the shot which finished 
the emperor’s life. Sobieski entered the 
army of the United States as a bugler, and 
served for ten years, including the War of 
the Rebellion. He then entered the Mexican 
army, and fought against Maximilian, as we 
have said. His sketches of army life and of 
the persons whom he met contain little that 
is new, and yet, as connected with his ro- 
mantic history, are certain to have a wide 
reading. For the last thirty years Col. So- 
bieski has spent most of his time in the 
work of temperance and other reforms in the 
West, largely in association with Rev. Jasper 
L. Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill. ‘‘The Rise 
and Fall of the Polish Republic’’ is the sub- 
ject of a lecture, and there are other sketches 
which add to the interest of the book. 


THE Sout or MAN. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Second edition. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company.—As its subtitle indi- 
cates, this is a work on physiological and 
experimental psychology rather than a treat- 
ise on the soul, in the traditional sense. It 
contains one hundred and eighty-two diagrams 
and illustrations, concerned with nervous de- 
velopment from the worms to man. Of its 
four hundred and seventy pages, one hundred 
and seventy-five treat of physiology rather 
than psychology. There are valuable chap- 
ters on dreams, hallucinations, and hypno- 
tism. Nor are the higher aspects neglected: 
ethical and religious problems are discussed 
interestingly. The treatment of pleasure and 
pain is especially worthy of mention. The 
commonly received view that identifies pleas- 
ure with growth and pain with decay of the 
vital functions is rejected as an a-pfriori 
statement, to which facts are made to con- 
form. Really, pain is due to a disturbance, 
which may be good, as in ‘‘growing pains,’’ 
or bad, as in a decaying tooth. Pleasure 
comes from the gratification of a want. 
Pain and pleasure cannot be identified with 
morality or immorality. The style is clear, 
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and the book is a good statement of the posi- 
tion of a certain school of monism. Spon- 
taneous life is everywhere. Out of it arises 
organized life. Mind is caused by irritation, 
and is the necessary outcome of a combina- 
tion of feelings. States of consciousness 
produce the subject: to think otherwise is to 
hold the ‘‘subject-superstition inherited from 
Descartes.’’ Memory is the psychical aspect 
of the preservation of form in living sub- 
stance. Our personalities are series of mem- 
ories. A man’s mind is a society of ideas, 
of which now one, now another, constitutes 
his ego. With all its good points the book 
will yet fail to convert many readers to its 
philosophy. 


BuSHIDO, THE SOUL OF JAPAN. An Ex- 
position of Japanese Thought. By Inazo 
Nitobé, A.M., Ph.D., author of Zanded 
Property in Japan, etc. Philadelphia: The 
Leeds & Biddle Company.—This little book 
is not what one would expect from its sub- 
title, an account of the philosophical sys- 
tems of Japan. ‘‘Bushido’’ is a word. that 
means ‘‘chivalry,’’—-or, more literally, ‘‘mil- 
itary-knight-ways.’’ ‘‘Precepts of Knight- 
hood’’ would be a free but excellent transla- 
tion of the term. Mr. Nitobé writes with 
full knowledge of his subject, and with great 
ability and intelligence. His acquaintance 
with the best English thought is so full that 
he is able at every stage to illustrate his sub- 
ject at every turn by references that are ex- 
tremely apt. Following a brace of chapters 
on the general character of Bushido and its 
sources in the ethics and manners of the 
warrior class, he proceeds to exhibit the 
character of Bushido under a dozen or more 
separate heads, such as ‘‘ Rectitude,’’ ‘‘Cour- 
age,’’ ‘*Benevolence,’’ ‘‘Politeness,’’ ‘‘ Ve- 
racity,’’ ‘‘Honor,’’ ‘‘Loyalty,’’ ‘‘Self-con- 
trol.’’ There is also a very interesting 
chapter on ‘‘The Institutions of Suicide and 
Revenge,’’ and another on ‘*The Training 
and Position of Women.’’ In the former we 
have as circumstantial an account of the 
business called zri-kari as any one could 
desire. Some of the above titles have a 
commonplace appearance. We seem to have 
heard of politeness and loyalty before now. 
But the Japanese knightly casuist worked out 
the corresponding conceptions with the utmost 
delicacy and refinement. On the one hand, 
they were spiritualized; on the other, materi- 
alized and degraded. One desiring to hear 
a Japanese gentleman talking of what he un- 
derstands could not do better than to read 
what Mr. Nitobé has written. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE UNITED 
Srates. A Forecast of its Industrial Evo- 
lution. By William Morton Grinnell. New 


York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons.—This is another 
of the books which, taking an imaginary 
standpoint somewhere in the future, essay to 
give the history of the world between this 
point and that. An attempt to forecast the 
industrial evolution of the world is perfectly 
legitimate, though it is liable to some grave 
mishaps; but here we have the details of a 
great war in which ‘‘the United States alone 
proudly confronted Russia and Germany.’’ 
Outnumbered three to one, her navy was de- 
stroyed; and in three months she had lost all 
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her colonies, and the great seaboard cities of 
the United States proper were in the hands 
of the enemy, and remained so for several 
years, etc. So long as Mr. Grinnell writes 
of things that have already happened, he does 
very well; but, when he attempts to describe 
‘*facts that have not gone through the form 
of taking place,’’? he makes himself ridicu- 
lous and wastes our time. ‘‘The Questions 
of the Day Series,’’ of which this book is 
one, has had wide latitude; but this book is 
one of the poorest of the ninety-five books 
which it contains, and it is a wrong and 
foolish disrespect to the best books of the 
series to introduce such a fanciful and vapid 
book as this into their company. 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG, 
AND OTHER STORIES AND Essays. By Mark 
Twain. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75.—We read everything that Mark Twain 
writes, although sometimes we wish he 
wouldn’t. This volume contains some of 
his most amusing, some of his most convinc- 
ing, and some of his most trivial essays. 
We have in him a case of double personality. 
Mark Twain and Mr. Clemens are becoming 
more and more distinct from each other. 
Had Mr. Clemens been graduated from Yale 
or Harvard Universities, Mark Twain would 
never have been heard of. But Mark Twain 
came into existence. He got a hearing: he 
cannot be dispossessed. Since he began to 
write, Mr. Clemens has slowly grown into 
the kind of literary rightness of judgment 
which would have appeared earlier if he had 
been a university graduate. Mr. Clemens is 
now a critic of Mark Twain; and, when he 
is not his critic, he sometimes unconsciously 
stays his hand. Mr. Clemens sees that he 
might have had a different career, winding 
up, perhaps, like that of other literary men, 
at the American embassy in Vienna or some 
other foreign post. But the time has passed 
for that. Mark Twain must write on to the 
end, doing the best work he may, with a 
stern and somewhat sorrowful critic behind 
him. 


THE BLack TERROR: A ROMANCE OF 
Russia. By John K. Leys. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.50.—Impossible and incred- 
ible as any of the adventures of Baron Miinch- 
hausen, this book is all the more readable 
because one is relieved from the strain of 
trying to believe the story or to make out 
what part is credible and what false. Taken 
as a narrative of what conceivably might hap- 
pen in the kidnapping of the Russian czar, 
and securing from him a liberal constitution 
for the State, one finds the story well invented 
and well put together. As things which seem 
impossible do frequently happen, it is useless 
to say of any particular scheme that it is con- 
trary to all probability. In this case the 
improbabilty only adds to the interest. The 
motive of the story is the record, frankly dis- 
closed, of a Nihilistic plot to offset the irre- 
sponsible tyranny of the government by an 
equally irresponsible terror. Men of high 
station are caused suddenly to disappear. By 
the most ingenious contrivances, they are 
snatched away from the most public places, 
and hidden in remote dungeons. The con- 
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spirators have in view two objects,—to 
frighten the government and to make terms 
for the people. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—The 
subtitle of this book states that it contains 
flelps to understand the New Testament. It 
does not lay claim to the dignity of a full- 
fledged commentary. It is an attempt to ex- 
plain some of the obscure passages of the 
New Testament which our English versions 
have only succeeded in making unintelli- 
gible. The work is obviously not for the 
scholar, but the average Biblical student. It 
is in the nature of a handbook. But what- 
ever Dean Farrar undertakes is sure to be 
interestingly, if.not always thoroughly, done. 
Like his commentary on the Gospel of Luke, 
the pages of his latest volume present an 
astonishing array of interesting and appropri- 
ate facts and quotations, which not only tes- 
tify to the breadth of the writer’s culture, 
but offer valuable suggestions of the hidden 
meanings, as well as the local coloring buried 
in many a familiar sentence. The work also 
contains a series of brief, pointed prefaces 
for each of the New Testament books, That 
such a work may be most useful we are not 
inclined to question. For its contribution 
to the cause of Biblical knowledge, we com- 
mend it to our readers. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. By Mary 
Cadwalader Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.—This book of notes and sugges- 
tions contains much practical advice about 
European travel, beginning with the prepara- 
tions for the journey, and supplying helpful 
information about one’s wardrobe, steamer 
conveniences, guide-books, novels, etc. The 
chapter on ‘‘Crossing the Ocean’’ will be 
found particularly useful by those who do not 
like to blunder into the wisdom that comes 
by experience. England, France, Germany, 
and Italy have each a chapter, in which the 
wide differences between travel in Europe 
and here in America, in such matters as the 
registration of luggage, the system of hotel 
management, and the custom of feeing, are 
carefully explained. At the end of the book 
are a comparative table of the different ther- 
mometers used in Europe, a few of the metric 
measures and weights, with our equivalents, 
a number of words used in a different sense 
in England, French terms often wrongly 
translated, and simple phrases in German, 
French, and Italian. 


His Lorpsurp’s ELEPHANT. By David 
Dwight Wells. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—lInstead of having a preface, the 
writer of this book has begun with a ‘‘ Warn- 
ing’’ to critics, taking the occasion to state 
that he has never been guilty of writing 
literature, and that, if any one considers this 
book as a subject for the application of the 
Higher Criticism, it will be taken as just 
ground of an action for libel. Therefore we 
hasten to agree that the book is not literature, 
but confess that it furnishes the lighter sub- 
stitute which many readers prefer, especially 
during warm weather. Those who remember 
Her Ladyshi~’s Elephant will take it up 
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kindly; although they will find it not nearly 
so funny as the earlier book, since the humor 
is less spontaneous and the situations less 
inevitable. The story is given as an inci- 
dent of ‘‘our late unpleasantness with Spain. ”’ 


Miscellaneous. 


The bound volume of the Living Age in- 
cludes the thirteen weekly issues for the 
months of April, May, and June, 1900, in 
black cloth (Vol. VII., seventh series, whole 
No. ccxxv., 8vo, 848 pages, price $2.25). 
The contents show continued improvement 
in the conduct of the magazine. 


Derrah’s Oficial Street Railway Guide for 
Eastern New England will be especially 
valuable to summer visitors from the West 
and South. With the great extension of the 
electric system in Eastern Massachusetts and 


: opened to those who are seeking summer rest 
and change. The Guide has already become 
a familiar friend to tourists in the East. 


The Chief Things is a book of twenty-six 
brief chapters, in which Rev. A. W. Snyder 
endeavors to reason with the average man, 
whom he calls ‘‘an important but much for- 
gotten creature,’’ concerning the principles 
of belief which make up his creed. The 
book will hardly answer the questions of one 

* who is seriously wrestling with doubts, and 
who needs first of all the assurance that he 
who would solve them has some knowledge 
of their nature. The character of the book 
is shown in such a statement as that, if Jesus 
was not God himself, then his sayings were 
false and blasphemous. 


Harper & Brothers have made a cheaper 
edition of Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s George 
Washington, which they published in a very 
beautiful edition a year or two ago. If Mr. 
Wilson’s portrait of Washington is somewhat 
idealized, it gives, we are persuaded, a more 
valid conception of the man than such a me- 
chanical drawing as Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s 
True George Washington, which, nevertheless, 
fully justified itself after a manner of its 
own. One could wish that every family in 
the United States might have a copy of Mr. 
Wilson’s book for its very own. The illus- 
trations are excellent, —the work of Mr. 
Howard Pyle in his most serious vein. Not 
all of those in the original book have been 
reproduced, but a good part of them; and 
some loss of freshness in the lines and tones 
appears to indicate that the book, as originally 
made, had the large sale which it so well de- 
served, 


Books Received. 


To Pustiisuers.—Aill books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of mew works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 
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Vol. vi’ Seventh Series. April, May, June, 190¢ 

} Prom the James H, West Company, Boston. 
) Liberty Poems. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


From Cupfles & Sei choenhof, Boston 
Man: Inthe Earth orld and Spirit World, By Edw. 
Wells Foster. 


From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Nature’s Miracles: Energy and WikeehinstiGleey. 
und, Heat, Light, Explosives. By Elisha Gray, 
Ph.D.; LL.D. 
From Charles orineae, Sons, New York. 
™%E Epistle to the Romans. By Charles Gore, M 
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A Noble and Beautiful Book. 


The Burden of Christopher. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
$1.50. 


To the interest of the drama and the dramatis persone 
charm of a style possessing the rare quality of literary distinction. Once 
beginning ‘‘The Burden of Christopher,” few are the readers who will 
not find it impossible to lay the book aside until the closing 
read.... It is hard to say the last word of a noble and beautiful book. 
It will leave the reader profoundly stirred with a purposeful emotion that 
will not easily lapse into the enervation of uselessly excited feeling.— 


New York Tribune. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Sent, postpaid, by 


TWO CAPITAL BOOKS 


LUCRETIA P. HALE 


The Peterkin Papers 


One of the most amusing and deliciously 
humorous books. Thoroughly inter- 
esting to read aloud. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


“Have taken their rightful place 
among the permanent humorous crea- 
tions of. American literature. They 
have been quoted in English and Ameri- 
can books, we venture to guess, in the 
last thirty years as frequently as ‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland’ and ‘The 
Heathen Chinee’ of Bret Harte. The 
reason is that everybody recognizes the 
Peterkins. One is rarely a Peterkin 
himself, we fancy; but his friends and 
acquaintances, with few exceptions, are 
frequently in need of the good offices of 
that historic and unfailing Lady from 
Philadelphia.”"— ew York Times Satur- 
day Review. 


Fagots for the Fireside 


150 Entertaining Games for Evenings 
at Home and Social Parties. Muss 
HALE’s name is ample guarantee of 
the originality, good taste, and excel- 
lent fun of the games. Illustrated. 


$1.25. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


a.J]OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 
Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, ao al tS im 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


Boston. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a a assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished si mply to sharpen his own philo- 
seplical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—7he New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipi 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston, 
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Lullaby of the Iroquois. 


Little brown baby-bird, lapped in your nest, 

Wrapped in your nest, 

Strapped in your nest, 
Your straight little cradle-board rocks you to rest. 

Its hands are your nest, 

Its bands are your nest. 
It swings from the down-bending branch of the oak, 
You watch the camp flameand the curling gray smoke ; 
But, oh, for your pretty black eyes sleep is best. 
Little brown baby of mine, go to rest. 


Little brown baby-bird swinging to sleep, 
Winging to sleep, 
Singing to sleep, 


Your wonder-black eyes that so wide open keep, 
Shielding their sleep, 
Unyielding to sleep. 
The heron is homing, the plover is still, 
The night owl calls from his haunt on the hill, 
Afar the fox barks, afar the stars peep. 
Little brown baby of mine, go to sleep. 
— Pauline Johnson. 


For the Christian Register. 


Fritz. bd 


BY H. GRIFFITH. 


One day Fritz was a ragged little boy, 
sitting round on curbstones, wishing with all 
his might for some of the dusty apples piled 
up on a corner fruit-stand. The next day he 
was a little boy dressed in blue-and-white 
checked cotton trousers, blue-and-white cot- 
ton blouse, and real man’s suspenders, and 
was in a land where all the apples one could 
eat were to be had by just picking them up 
from the ground. 

How it had come about he hardly knew, 
except that some merry-eyed girls had come 
into his street, and, after much questioning 
of the people with whom he lived, had 
whisked him off to the steam-cars, and put 
him in charge of the conductor. The cars 
had stopped at many stations to let other 
people off, and finally his turn had come. 
The conductor handed him over to a big man, 
who lifted him into a big wagon beside a 
little woman, who smiled a great deal, and 
put some cookies in his hand, telling him to 
eat them; for he must be hungry. 

If it had not been for the cookies, he 
might have thought it all a dream. But in 
dreams things to eat always vanished before 
one could taste them, and these cookies 
stayed right by. In fact, there seemed to be 
no end to them; for, as fast as he ate one, 
another was tucked into his hand, until the 
big man laughed, and bade the little woman 
stop or she’d make the boy sick. But she 
kept on till Fritz said he couldn’t eat any 
more. 

When the wagon stopped at last, it was 
before a very small house painted red, with 
a front yard full of bright-colored flowers, 
and at one side of the gate a big elm, with 
a swing hanging from one of its boughs. 

Three dogs came jumping and barking in 
welcome, and a great, gray cat rubbed against 
the house; and a brown calf, tied to a post, 
scampered and kicked up its heels. Alto- 
gether, it was quite exciting, and gave Fritz 
so much to think of that he hardly minded 
a’particle when the little woman took him 
into a room with lots of shelves, and, after 
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filling a big tub with water, scrubbed him, 
and put him into clean overalls and blouse. 
She got the soap into his eyes, and pulled 
his hair when she combed it, and rubbed his 
nose the wrong way; but what did it matter 
when there was that remarkable yard and 
more remarkable swing to see afterward? 
When he was free at last and told that he 
could go to the barn or woodshed or where- 
ever he wanted to, he made straight for the 
swing. His eyes sparkled as he looked at 
its long rope, and then he remembered some- 
thing. The seat was so wide that it could 
hold two easily; and Fritz remembered the 


hot city street he had left that morning, and} 


the boys who would give their best marbles 
to share that seat, especially Jim. Jim was 
his chum. They both lived in the same 
house, and Fritz was suddenly lonesome for 
him. Fun wasn’t half fun without Jim. 

Fritz’s eyes grew very sober; and, if it 
hadn’t been for one of the dogs coming up 
just then, there’s no telling what he might 
have done. As it was, he patted the shaggy 
head, and winked hard. 

The next few days were very wonderful 
ones. Fritz rode on loads of hay, and went 
fishing in the brook that ran through the 
farm, and sat astride a horse’s back while he 
was being led from the barn to the house, 
and picked all the checkerberries he could 
eat in the pasture, and became so friendly 
with the calf that it would nibble apples 
from his hand. 

But in all his good times he wanted Jim. 
The better the time, the more he wanted 
him; and he never got into the swing because 
he felt sure Jim would like that best, and he 
wouldn’t try it without him. 

After one particularly exciting day, when 
he had found a squirrel’s hole in a tree with 
some of last year’s nuts in it, he wanted Jim 
so much that it seemed as if he must tell 
some one. ; 

And, when evening came and supper was 
over, he did tell some one. He told the 
biggest of the dogs, who was sitting beside 
him on the porch under the pantry window. 

‘*Vou see, Pedro,’’ he said, taking hold 
of the leather collar to secure Pedro’s atten- 
tion, ‘‘I want Jim. He’s lame, and couldn’t 
run nor climb trees. But he could ride on 
the hay—perhaps—if it didn’t jounce too 
much; and he could sit and fish, and he 
could swing: he could do that just as good 
as I could. I’d hold him in; and we’d 
swing clean, clean,—maybe clean up to the 
house roof! Oh, don’t I wish he was 
here!’’ 

Pedro thumped his tail, as if he wished it, 
too. And so, although the conversation was 
interrupted at this point by a noise in the 
pantry, which Pedro felt it necessary to find 
out about, Fritz was greatly relieved. When 
he fell asleep that night, he dreamed of a 
glorious swing, in which he and Jim and 
Pedro were all sailing up and up to the very 
highest branch of the big elm. 

Two days later a strange thing happened. 
Early in the morning he was sent away to a 
neighbor’s with a note, and told that he could 
amuse himself while it was being answered; 
for it would take a long time. It did. It 
took several hours; and, when Fritz got back, 
there was exactly the same kind of a hubbub 
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going on in the yard that there had been when 
he first came. 

The farm-wagon was just being wheeled 
into the shed; and the little woman was 
standing by the side door, and the dogs were 
frisking and the calf was capering and the 
cat was arching her back. Even the hens 
and chickens were cackling. 

‘“*Come here, Fritz!’’ 
woman, And Fritz came. 

‘Take hold of my hand, and shut your 
eyes.’’ Fritz did that, too. x 

‘*Now come with me, and don’t you look 
till I tell you to.’’ 

Fritz obeyed, his eyelids screwed together 
tightly, his heart thumping, his feet stum- 
bling. Through the kitchen, over one door- 
sill, across a rug, over another door-sill. 
**Now look!’’ 2 

Fritz’s eyes came open with a snap. And 
there,—could it be? No,—yes,—yes,—there 
on the lounge, his face very white from a re- 
cent washing, his hair very shiny from a re- 
cent brushing, but smiling happily, was— 
Jim! 

With a big whoop of delight, Fritz was on 
the lounge too, talking, laughing, asking 
questions, never waiting for answers, tum- 
bling his words one over another, till the 
little woman, who had slipped away, came 
back and interfered. 

‘*Dinner won’t be ready for half an hour, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘And, if Jim is rested, perhaps 
he’d like to go out of doors. Perhaps, ’’— 
her eyes twinkled more than ever, —‘‘perhaps 
he’d like to try the swing. ’’ 


called the little 


For Four Cents. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“Ja-mes!” cried little Phil, drawling out the 
word with a plaintive rising inflection in his 
voice. “OQ Ja-mes! But what’ll four cents 
buy ?” 

It was the day before mamma’s birthday, and 
dear, plump, jolly little Phil wanted to get her a 
present; but what could he get with only four 
cents ? 

Phil’s papa was away at sea, helping to fight 
the Spaniards; and Phil and his brothers felt 
they must do all they could to make mamma’s 
birthday a happy one for her by each giving her 
a present. 

“T'll tell you what!” said James; and, after 
whispering together most mysteriously, they 
started off down-town with smiling faces, the 
four precious pennies carried tightly clasped in 
Phil’s chubby little fist. 

After a time they came back radiantly happy, 
Phil very much excited, and saying over and 
over: “Where s’all I hide it? Oh, where s’all I 
keep it?” 

At last he ran to his mamma, with his sweet 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
A Great Tonic. 


It invigorates and strengthens, re- 
lieves nervousness and headache, and 
creates a good appetite. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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face all smiles, and, holding up a big cigar-box, 
asked: “What’s in it, mamma? You tan’t dess 
*cause it’s such a big box.” 

Mamma guessed; but, no matter what she 
guessed, Phil and his brothers always burst out 
laughing, Phil exclaiming continually, “You 
tan’t dess, never!” 

After a while Phil became anxious again, and 
insisted upon hiding the “big box.” The 
brothers suggested many places it might be put; 
and, finally, Phil decided that, “way under the 
bed, mamma touldn’t weach it.” 
| The next morning, when Phil was in the midst 
of being dressed, he suddenly remembered the 
precious box; and, slipping away from mamma, 
he ran to the bed, plumped himself down upon 
the floor, and wriggled his little fat body out of 
sight. And a moment later came a plaintive wail: 
“OQ Ja-mes, de man’s cheated me! Dey’s only 
one, dey’s only o-n-e!” ; 

The brothers ran to him, full of excitement 
and laughter, crying: “Let’s see! How’s he 
cheated you? What has he given you?” 

One little leg and then the other came wrig- 
gling out from under the bed, Phil crying, ‘Oh! 
o-h!” as the boys, pulling and laughing, helped 
him out. Then scrambling to his feet, and 
showing the mysterious present to James, he 
cried again: “He’s cheated me! Dey’s only 
one!” 

“Why, no!” cried James. 
stuck. Don’t you see?” 

“Oh, so dey is!” exclaimed Phil. A happy 
smile broke over his anxious face; and running 
to mamma, who sat quietly waiting, he said in 
his most satisfied way,— 

“Dey’s ’ticked togedder, mamma; but dey’s 
weally two!” And there in his little hand lay 
two—what? Why, postage-stamps, to put on 
letters to papal—Anne Maxwell, in Youth’s 
Companion. 
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A Dog’s Loyalty. 


One of my brothers, when a young man, 
owned a handsome Newfoundland answering 
to the name of ‘‘Skukkum,’’ the same being 
Chintook Indian for ‘‘good,’’ and amply de- 
served. When my brother married, Skukkum 
was graciously pleased to approve of his 
choice, and extended a courteous but dis- 
tinctly condescending friendship to the new 
member of his family, evidently thinking 
that, perhaps, after all, three might be com- 
pany in spite of the proverb. But he drew 
the line at four; and, when the first baby 
came, his courtesy gave way. 

He not only absolutely refused to come and 
look at the little tot, and be introduced to 
the new member of the family, but, if it 
was brought into the room, would instantly 
either leave it or march off to the farthest 
corner, and lie down, with an air of offended 
dignity. 

And yet the moment the baby was placed 
in his perambulator and started out through 
the garden gate for a constitutional down the 
street, Skukkum would promptly range up 
alongside of the carriage and escort it through 
the entire trip, keeping a most vigilant eye 

« upon any stranger, canine or human, who 
ventured to approach his charge without a 
cordial greeting from the nurse-maid. The 
minute, however, that the gate was safely 
reached again, he considered his duty done, 
and relapsed at once into his former attitude 
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of jealous contempt. He evidently felt that, 
no matter how much he might disapprove of 
the baby personally, and eyen feel free to 
express this feeling within the privacy of the 
family circle, yet the youngster was, never- 
theless, de jure, a member of the family, and 
entitled not merely to defence, but to respect- 
ful attention before the eye of the outside 
world. As the baby grew older, he soon 
came to like him for his own sake; and they 
were the best of friends.—Contemporary Re- 
view, 


Happiness. 


The happiest thing, 

The freest thing, 

That man may hope to see 
Ts a sun-bonnet mite 
Of a country child 
In the top 

Of an apple-tree. . 
—Mary Dawson. 


Round and Round the Green 
Box-bed. 


There was a round bed in grandmother’s 
garden. In the centre of this circular bed 
was a sun-dial. All around the bed was a 
border of small box-trees. Each box-tree was 
trimmed as round as round could be. They 
sat on end around the edge of the bed, for all 
the world like great round eggs, a circle of 
great green eggs, each two feet high! 

When my sister and I grew tired of every- 
thing else, why, we went to the box-bushes 
to look for our fortunes. 

There was a round, brown hollow down in 
the midst of each green ball; and we pulled 
back the stiff green on top, and we peeped 
down in the round brown hole, and we al- 
ways found in there—nothing at all! 


And we always laughed just as happily | 


every time as if we had found—everything 
nice! 

We ran round and round and round the 
circular bed, while the summer sun shone on 
us and the sun-dial marked time; and we 
opened green boxes and looked into brown 
hollows, until we forgot which box we began 
with and whether we had been a// around. 
And so we had to mark where we began to 
look for our fortune with a rose stuck into 
the stiff greenness of that box, and to mark 
where we left off with a lily stuck into that. 

And the next morning the game was just as 
fresh and nice as ever, for they fancied the 
fairies had been out at night, with the little 
nasturtium-leaves for umbrellas, and might 
have left our fortune in any one of those tiny 
box-trees. 

And perhaps we found something as good 
as fortunes in sunshine, in exercise, in merry 
expectation, and—when we grew old—in 
happy memories of the circular box-bordered 
bed about grandmother’s sun-dial.—Martha 
Young, in Little Folks. 


“DON’T BORROW TROUBLE.” 


803 
Letters for the Pigeons. 


A correspondent of London 77wuth tells of an 
interesting sight to be seen on most mornings in 
the gardens between the Royal Courts of Justice 
and Clement’s Inn. 

On the approach of one particular postman 
the pigeons surround him on the ground and 
overhead, even perch on his shoulders; and the 
cause of it all is seen when the man produces a 
little bag of grain, and proceeds to distribute it. 
The more confiding of the birds settle upon his 
hands and arms, and take their share from the 
bag. 

He has been bringing these little offerings 
every day for months; and, though it probably 
does not cost him more than seven or eight pence 
a week, it is a noteworthy item in the ordinary 
bustle of the great city. 


Bobbie: ‘‘Ma, didn’t you say I must always 
try to make people happy?’’ Mother: ‘‘Yes, 
my child.’’ ‘‘Well, I know a little boy I 
could make very happy if I had a penny to 
buy candy with.’’ ‘‘Who is the boy?’’ 
**Tt’s me.’ 
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Good News. 


Oh ‘the Wild Riose-tree. 


On the wild rose-tree 

Many buds there be, 

Yet each sunny hour - 

Hath but one perfect flower. 


Thou who wouldst be wise, 
Open wide thine eyes; 

In each sunny hour 

Pluck the one perfect flower! 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


America in 1923. 


In his 4th of July oration delivered in 
Boston in 1823, Mr. Charles P. Curtis drew 
a picture of the United States a century from 
that time. He recalled to his hearers that 
letter of Franklin’s in which he expresses the 
wish that he might be permitted to revisit 
this country at some future period. Then the 
orator imagines him as receiving this per- 
mission, and descending ‘‘a hundred years 
hence into the midst of his native town. ’’ 

Some of Mr. Curtis’s prophecies speak well 
for his powers of forecast. Thus he begins 
by saying :— 

‘*He finds a city covering that once beauti- 
ful basin on the western side, and extending 
itself till the former avenues from the country 
have become populous streets, and the dis- 
tinction between the city and its ancient 
suburbs is effaced.’’ Then, however, he tells 
us that the ‘‘narrow and winding passages’’ 
have given way to magnificent squares and 
broad ways paved with granite, and ‘‘pursu- 
ing their course on straight lines. ’’ 

Franklin ‘‘walks on the common; but it is 
transformed from a pasture for cattle to an 
ornamental park, and the stagnant pool, which 
in days of yore furnished the patient cow 
with beverage, is now the receiver of the 
waters of a fountain which throws its spray 
into the air, and imparts freshness and cool- 
ness to the scene.’’ The Common is planted 
**with our American elms,’’ and in the centre 
is a splendid monument to Franklin, —‘‘the 
masterpiece of some native Chantrey or Ca- 
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nova. The State House has been rebuilt of 
marble. The Franklin medals are still con- 
ferred. The Atheneum is prosperous. A 


score of new halls at Cambridge hardly ac- 
commodates the pupils of the University, 
which maintains her pre-eminence even over 
‘‘the National University at Washington, 
which had been munificently endowed about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. ”’ 

The navy of the United States has gained 
**skilful victories’? over the Russian fleet in 
the defence of our territories on the north- 
west coast. The population of the country is 
niore than eighty millions. The navy ‘‘com- 
prises more than five hundred frigates and 
ships of the line.’? And an exclamation 
point notes the astonishment of hearers and 
speaker both that the annual revenue of the 
country ‘‘amounts to $100,000,000!’’ 

The number of the States he finds to have 
more than doubled ‘‘by the admission of new 
members into the federal Union, among 
which is the island of Cuba, no longer the 
working place of slave-dealers and pirates.’’ 
The approval of this annexation shows how 
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little Mr. Curtis and the other leaders of 
Boston dreaded imperialism. Far from dread, 
indeed, is the language of the address: 
‘Those wretches’’ (slave-dealers and pirates) 
have long since gone to render their dread 
account to the Deity, and are replaced by a 
free and intelligent population, who from 
their position at once derive protection from 
and afford support to the southern portion of 
the continent. ’’ 

Franklin finds his country in 1923 ‘‘traversed 
by solid roads and noble canals uniting. the 
North and the South and the great lakes and 
rivers with the Atlantick.’? Even he and Mr. 
Curtis do not dream of solid roads to the 
**Pacifick,’’ nor foresee any railways. 

‘*But all these brilliant anticipations de- 
pend on the preservation of union!’’ This 
is the warning voice at the end. The com- 
ing events of Sumter and Bull Run threw 
their shadows before. 

‘‘If the constitutional authority of the 
federal government is disregarded, .. . if 
the union is destroyed, then will the more 
powerful States become the tyrants of the less 
powerful: the latter will call in the aid of 
foreign mercenaries, the hand of the stranger 
will be upon us, and the world’s last hope 
will fall an easy prey to the ambition of a 
domestick demagogue or a foreign despot.’ 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Probation. 


Our readers in Massachusetts will be glad 
to know that, in the legislation of the Jast 
winter, decided advances have been made in 
the system of ‘‘Probation,’’ as regulated by 
our statutes. Indeed, all persons, wherever 
they live, who care for criminal law and the 
reform of criminals, will follow the Massa- 
chusetts experiments, if we must cal] them 
so, with interest. 

I will take an early opportunity to show 
our readers what are the details of this ad- 
vance. But I should rather do this by the 
hand of an expert who knows the work of the 
probation system thoroughly, as I do not. 
Without attempting such detail, one is glad 
to say that, for this matter, the powers of the 
criminal judges and of the probation officers 
appointed by them are materially enlarged. 
Every year of the experience of the probation 
system has increased the confidence in these 
officers which is felt by those persons who 
interest themselves intelligently in this mat- 
ter. And such experience fully authorizes 
the government to intrust more to their dis- 
cretion. 

One has only to contrast Boston with half 
a million people against towns with ten thou- 
sand or fifty thousand people, more or less, 
to ask why we should have to have such 
extensive machinery for the arrest of crimi- 
nals, for their trial and for their punishment. 
The average man would not complain, per- 
haps, if a city of half a million people had 
fifty times as many criminals as a town of 
ten thousand. But, when he finds that Bos- 
ton has, not fifty times, but one hundred 
times as many, even a Philistine stops long 
enough to ask why. 

There is now one custom of gross injustice 
which may be largely checked, if not abol- 
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ished, in the operation of the new probation 
law. It is the recognized custom by which 
people who have even a little money are set 
free by the courts; while, for the crime of 
not having $5, a man is sent to the House of 
Correction. Some worthless dog, who has 
been picked up drunk by the police, is not 
so worthless from the view of the government 
but that he can escape imprisonment if he 
can scrape up $5 to pay his fine. He pays 
his $5, and is set free. The man next him 
in the dock, perhaps, has no $5. It was 
perhaps stolen from him by the comrade who 
picked him up on his arrival in town. Or 
he flung it away, perhaps, in the bar-room 
which we licensed with full power to get his 
money if it could. This man is sent down 
to Deer Island. When he arrives there, he 
is turned in loose with the most profligate 
‘‘old-timers.’’ He is perhaps a green country 
boy, horror-struck to find himself in such dis- 
grace. We confide him to such care and 
discipline and education as can be given him 
by some of the most accomplished rascals in 
the world. 

And this we do, not because he was drunk, 
but because he was poor. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Freedom’s Day at Lithia Springs. 


The 4th of July at Lithia Springs was un- 
expectedly well attended yesterday. Perhaps 
one thousand and more persons were present 
during the day. The weather was fair,—the 
first time without rain on the 4th of July in 
this vicinity for three or four years. The 
thermometer was nearly ninety in the shade, 
but there was a cool breeze blowing around 
the Springs that made it the most delightful 
spot in the country. It was one of the hap- 
piest, best behaved gatherings ever assembled © 
in Shelby County. Judges Thornton and 
Moulton were on duty as masters of cere- 
mony forenoon and afternoon. 

We venture to say that at no other place in 
the State of Illinois was Independence Day 
presided over by two older or more distin- 
guished citizens. Both are beyond the allotted 
age; both practitioners at the bar in the 
courts of the State, Dean Moulton for over 
forty years, and Judge Thornton for sixty- 
four years, and during the earlier years often 
in the company of Abraham Lincoln; both 
influential members of the General Assembly, 
and both members of Congress at the same 
time, while residing in this same old county 
of Shelby, Moulton as Congressman at large 
for the State through the Republican party, 
and Thornton as Democratic representative 
from this Congressional district. Both have 
been residents of Shelbyville for all these 
years, sixty-four and forty respectively. 
And, what is most remarkable, both are still 
walking with erect step to their law offices 
daily, and setting a noble example to young 
men by their steady, temperate habits and 
cheerful spirits. Judge Thornton, who served 
so ably on the Supreme Court bench, is no 
doubt the oldest living lawyer in Illinois that 
continues to practise at the bar. Eighty-six 
in November, and still busy at work, two or 
more hours each day in his garden or oversee- 
ing his farm, and then to his office down town. 
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‘The speeches of these two beloved and 
honored fellow-citizens at Lithia Springs 
yesterday made a profound impression, each 
one giving emphasis to what he felt was the 
most important word for the hour. Hamlet 
was not left out of the day’s programme; 
that is, the Declaration of Independence was 
read, and, as old John Adams suggestéd, the 
day was ‘‘commemorated by solemn acts of 
devotion to Almighty God,’’ Rev. Mr. 
Drummet leading in prayer, and Rev. Mr. 
Douthit reading the Declaration. The fol- 
lowing persons also made short and timely 
addresses, in the order named: Rev. J. F. 
Bair (Reform Church), Rev. William Drum- 
met (Christian), Dr. Oneal (First Metho- 
dist), Shelbyville; Rev. W. W. M. Barber 
(Presbyterian), Windsor; and Rev, Mr. 
Scheck of Marshall, Clark County. Mr. 
Tilly, a farmer of North-west Shelby, re- 
cited a reply to Kipling’s ‘‘White Man’s 
Burden’’; and Miss Winifred Douthit recited 
‘*Little Golden Hair.’’ 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


IL. 


The week of summer meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals—or ‘‘Sholes,’’ as the Boston Back 
Bay post-office prefers to spell it—is over; 
and friends, some of whom did not know 
each other a week ago, and others, who meet 
annually at this place and nowhere else, are 
scattering. There is -no doubt about it: 
these are good meetings. They offer us an 
opportunity which can be had but rarely, and 
fill a definite need which our other confer- 
ences and anniversary meetings cannot, from 
the very nature of the case, supply, even 
though it is a need of which we were not 
conscious until experience taught'us. On all 
sides one hears expressions of delight; and 
one good lady said to me, neither idly nor 
enthusiastically, but with simplicity and ten- 
derness: ‘‘Why, I shall never forget this 
week as long as I live. It has been one of 
the happiest weeks in my life!’’ I think it 
must be impossible for any one who has 
really entered into the spirit of it to go away 
without a deepened sense of the blessedness 
of living and fresh resolve to make the most 
of it. 

It is not easy to summarize effectively the 
various papers of the week. More than one- 
half the meetings held have been purely re- 
ligious services, including morning devo- 
tional meetings, sunset seryices on the west- 
ern end of the broad piazza, and the four full 
Sunday services with prayer and sermon. 
There could be no better place to which to 
gather for a few earnest words about life and 
nature and duty than in the little stone meet- 
ing-house on Star Island, or out of doors, in 
full sight of the western sky and the wonder- 
ful, ever-changing sea. ‘‘And there shall be 
no more sea,’’ was the word spoken long ago. 
What a pity it would be if this were true 
now! 

The closing year of the century is doubt- 
less a good time for gathering up recollec- 
tions of our past history; and the five papers 
which have presented the influence which 
Unitarianism has had on one phase or 
another of American life during the eighteen 
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hundreds have been good surveys of the field, 
gratifying to our denominational pride, on 
the whole, and stiumlating, one may hope, 
the desire to do better next time. Once in a 
hundred years is not too often to look back- 
ward, and try to understand the path by 
which we have come; and now, as Mr. St. 
John said in the denominational meeting on 
Friday afternoon, we must be starting new 
circles of influence. Our organization is 
complete: there are no breaks or dissension 
in the entire body, and we can now go for- 
ward to use the things our fathers have won 
for us for the blessing of the world. 

The first of the. ‘‘Unitarian influence’’ 
papers was given by Hon. Herbert C. Par- 
sons, who found a fitting theme in his con- 
sideration of what the denomination has done 
in the service of statesmanship. Since the 


test of the value of a school is in the men it 


produces, Mr. Parsons called the long roll of 
Massachusetts senators and governors and 
other leaders who have lifted the standards of 
political conduct. Taking the subject on 
broader grounds, he discussed the relation be- 
tween the growth of a free government and a 
free religion, and showed how Unitarianism 
has stood for the exaltation of those virtues 
which are the foundation of the republic. 
Dr. Hale, who, by the way, was the central 
figure of the conference, told us about the 
humanitarian revolution wrought by the 
preaching of Channing on all men and 
women of conscience who listened to it regu- 
larly. Then these men and women went 
away, and began to live out the faith they 
had been taught. Dr. Hale spends little 
time in looking backward; and, before clos- 
ing, he outlined plans for future parish work 
in the same philanthropic direction. 

The paper by Miss Helen A. Clarkson, on 
‘‘The Influence on Women’s Work,’’ was 
prepared at very short notice; but it was a 
sensible and extremely bright review of the 
subject. She agreed with Mr. Parsons that 
‘‘the Declaration of Independence began 
it,’’ and concluded that the Unitarian evolu- 
tion has no resistance along the lines of gen- 
uine progress. Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, 
too, fell into line, with the assurance that 
American literature of the highest value is 
all on our side, and that it is impossible to 
shut out the subtle influences of poet and 
novelist and critic. This series closed with 
the fine address of Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chi- 
cago,—a fair-minded, clear-headed assurance 
that our direct influence upon American theol- 
ogy has been slight, and that the great theo- 
logical changes of the century and the present 
unanimity of feeling, wherein we rejoice, are 
due to the operation, upon all thinkers, of 
science, comparative religion, and Biblical 
criticism, to the guidance of the indwelling 
Spirit, and to the adoption of the method of 
theological study introduced into Unitarian- 
ism by Emerson and the Transcendentalists, 
and into Orthodoxy through Bushnell. 

Prof. Cummings gave the noble address 
which delighted the Liberal Congress at its 
recent meetings, on ‘‘The Curve of Social 
Progress,’’ which he presents as a hyperbola, 
rising toward the horizontal line of absolute 
truth, and proceeding outward with it into 
infinity. It is a study both suggestive and 
stimulating, and makes clear its statement of 
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the law of sacrifice of the strong for the 
weak. 4 

The distinctively literary studies of the 
week, though these, too, drew their inspira- 
tion from deeper sources than the wells of 
literature alone, were, a lecture on ‘‘ Walt 
Whitman,’’ by Rev. E. Hanson Pulsford, 
and one on ‘‘Rudyard Kipling,’’ by Rev. 
George H. Badger. I am afraid that Mr. 
Pulsford was making fun of his audience 
when he told them that there had never—or 
was it hardly ever? (never in this century, at 
least)—been so noble and true a poet as 
Whitman, and that Tennyson was a clever 
artificer of verse, who had nothing to say, 
but said it well. There was nothing but dead 
earnest, though, when he settled well down 
to his subject, and made his hearers tingle 
with his passionate devotion to the poet of 
his choice, reading the words of his master 
with as much enjoyment as he gave to his 
audience. Mr. Badger was more discriminat- 
ing; and, without asserting that Kipling has 
compassed the whole meaning of human re- 
sponsibility for righteousness and truth, he 
showed that the initial philosophy of Kip- 
ling’s better writing is that man must be 
strong to do and to count something in the 
working out of God’s providence. 

Miss Clarkson claimed that the saving 
grace of humor is to be found among denom- 
inations only with the Unitarians. It would 
be gratifying if we could also claim that such 
delightful examples of it as were reflected 
through the mind of Rev. S. M. Crothers’s 
‘*Gentle Reader’’ are common among us, and 
indicate our standards. The standard we ap- 
preciate. Yes; but the level often gained, 
far from it! The paper was a rare blending 
of shrewd common sense and brilliant illus- 
tration; and it will be passing strange if his 
hearers do not seek to adopt the unprejudiced 
attitude and candor of the reader with whose 
engaging traits he has made us acquainted. 

We have not forgotten that ‘‘two voices 
are there: one is of the sea, one of the 
mountains,—each a mighty voice.’’ And it 
was the voice of the mountains that spoke to 
us on Saturday evening through the talk and 
pictures of Rev. Ernest C. Smith, as he told 
us about his memorable trip to Mount Rain- 
ier. We roamed through the marvellous 
lower gardens of Eden, with their heliotrope- 
bushes and rhododendrons; we crawled over 
the glaciers; we shuddered in sight of a cre- 
vasse big enough to let a battleship drop 
down, down, thousands of feet; painfully we 
climbed the final ascent, cutting our way in 
the ice or clinging to the bare wall of a 
precipice; and we all drew a long breath as 
we were finally safe at the edge of the crater 
with its comforting arrangements of steam 
heat to protect us from the icy cold. It was 
a good evening,—that spent on Mount Rain- 
ier. 

The four sermons of the week were given 
respectively by Rev. John P. Forbes, Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, Rev. George W. Stone, 
and Rev. George W. Kent. Of the two for- 
mer the Register has already said an inade- 
quate word of appreciation. Mr. Stone con- 
ducted the Sunday morning service on the 
closing day at the islands, the dwellers on 
Star all going over to Appledore to hear 
him.’ Prayer was offered by Rev. Charles A. 
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Humphreys. Mr. Stone believes that the 
time has come for a wider and more genuine 
application of the law of altruism in society, 
—that it is time for the individual to recog- 
nize the truth that his interests are rightfully 
subordinate to the good of the whole. .The 
voluntary sacrifice of the strong for the weak 
is the thought that must now take possession 
of our churches. Rev. George W. Kent, who 
spoke the final word of the week, had been 
wandering among the wild roses of Appledore, 
and had brought back to us the lesson they 
had taught him. In tracing their gradual 
development from the beginnings of the rose 
family, he found the faith to believe that in 
human nature, too, beginnings that seem to 
us rough and unlovely may reach some day 
the full glory of bud and blossom and fruit. 

Coming back to Boston, it seems almost 
like a dream that we have been away. The 
heat stifles us, the noise of city streets 
deafens our ears, the glare of city pavements 
blinds our eyes, the reports from China 
strike heavy on heart and brain, and the old 
ache and mystery of living seem very near 
again. Yet, somehow, through it all rises 
still the vision of the blessed Isles, in all 
their loveliness and perfect peace. It is not 
in vain that we have thought and dreamed 
and hoped and planned together for the com- 
ing of God’s kingdom on the earth. We 
will believe in it still, and refuse not one 
whit of the hardness and heartache through 
which it must slowly, slowly come. 

E. E. M. 


The World’s Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union Convention.* 


BY KATHARINE L. STEVENSON. 


The fifth biennial convention of the World’s 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union has 
just closed its session in Edinburgh. In 
many respects it has been the most successful 
convention yet held by this largest and most 
thoroughly organized women’s society of the 
world. The environment has of necessity 
added much to the charm of the gathering. 
It is to be doubted, indeed, if ever since 
Queen Mary’s day ‘‘Auld Reekie’’—as 
Edinburgh, ‘‘the most beautiful city in the 
world,’’ is infelicitously called—has been so 
taken possession of by women. To add to 
the uniqueness of the situation, the conven- 
tion has been held in the Free Church As- 
sembly Hall; and there, past a magnificent 
bronze statue of John Knox, the delegates 
from twenty-eight countries have daily passed 
to and fro in the busy hum of their conven- 
tion work. I have wondered sometimes, if 
power were given to those cold lips, if they 
would again utter invectives against ‘‘the 
monstrous regimen of women’’; and I have 
felt assured that, in the clearer light which 
has been his for centuries, he must under- 
stand how earnestly the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is seeking to bring in the 
purity and righteousness for which he so 
bravely stood. ‘‘I am sure John Knox is a 
white-ribboner,’’ I overheard one of the dele- 
gates say to another. 

No former convention has been so large 
nor so thoroughly representative as this. 
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The one hundred and eight delegates from 
the United States of America were met by 
sixty from Great Britain, ten from Canada; 
while every colony of Australia has been rep- 
resented by one or more earnest women. 
New Zealand, Bulgaria, Japan, Burma, 
India, Cape Colony, Madagascar, Natal, 
Orange Free State, the Bahama Islands, New- 
foundland, Egypt, Brazil, Finland, Iceland, 
and Germany, all sent either their presidents 
or some one appointed to represent them. It 
was a veritable gathering together of many 
nations; and, as in the early days of’ the 
Christian Church, they were ‘‘of one accord, 
in one place.’’ 

According to the constitution of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union the 
business is almost wholly transacted by the 
Executive Committee. This was thought 
necessary, in the days of the formation of 
the society, in order that the nations having 
the largest membership might not control the 
policy. The basis of representation in the 
convention is one delegate at large from 
each afhliated country, and one additional 
delegate for every one thousand members who 
have paid the affiliation fee of one cent into 
the treasury of the World’s Union. 

In addition to this the presidents of the 
several countries, the round-the-world mis- 
sionaries, the superintendents of departments, 
and the editors and publisher of the official 
organ, the Union Signal, are members of the 
Executive Committee, and, therefore, of the 
convention. 

The Executive Committee was in session 
all day on Thursday, June 21, and three addi- 
tional meetings were held during the conven- 
tion. These meetings were marked by great 
unity of purpose and of action. Differences 
of opinion, of necessity, existed, and were 
freely expressed; but the apostolic injunction, 
‘*Let all things be done in charity,’’ was the 
prevailing rule of action. The growing spirit 
of democracy was most marked. Five years 
ago, at the London convention, when a sug- 
gestion was made that more power should be 
placed in the hands of the convention, it was 
opposed by almost the entire Executive Com- 
mittee. It met with more favor at the To- 
ronto convention of 1897, but was still voted 
down. This year, although the amendment 
to the constitution, which would give the 
election of officers wholly into the hands of 
the convention, was voted down, notice was 
given of other amendments which will un- 
doubtedly be carried at the next biennial. 
One of these will give the nomination of 
officers to the Executive Committee, but the 
election to the convention. Another will 
make the convention the final court of appeal, 
in that all the reports of the executive ses- 
sion must be presented to the convention for 
acceptance or rejection. 

It is felt that these changes will not only 
add greatly to the interest of the convention, 
where the women who are, many of them, 
leaders in the work in their several countries, 
now sit with no voice, but that they will 
prove an additional incentive to efforts for an 
increased membership the world over. The 
smaller countries will not willingly submit 
to the entire nullification of their votes by 
the larger; and, therefore, there will be a 
constantly increasing effort to secure the ad- 
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ditional thousands which shall entitle to 
additional representation in the great gather- 
ing. ; 

Even now one of the most encouraging 
features of the convention has been the fact 
that so many far-away nations are appealing 
for missionaries to be sent to them, by the 
World’s Union, to carry to them the gospel 
of temperance. Brazil, the Bahama Islands, 
Madagascar, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and 
Germany all made earnest pleas; while the 
president of the Australasian Union, Mrs. 
E. W. Nichols, asked, on behalf of her con- 
stituency, that Miss Anna Gordon, one of 
the World’s secretaries, and Miss Willard’s 
constant companion for twenty-one years, 
should be sent to Australia to make the visit 
Miss Willard for so long a time had hoped 
to make. 

The board of officers of the World’s Union 
was elected as at the last convention, save 
that Lady Henry Somerset became presi- 
dent instead of acting president, and Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of the 
United States and also of the State of Maine, 
was made vice-president. The secretaries are 
Miss Agnes E. Slack of England and Miss 
Anna A. Gordon of the United States; while 
Mrs. Mary E. Sanderson of Canada is the 
treasurer. 

Lady Henry Somerset is a fine presiding 
officer, as well as an eloquent and magnetic 
speaker. Her tribute to Miss Willard, given 
at the memorial service on Saturday, June 
23, was, to my thought, the most discrimi- 
nating and comprehensive that has been paid 
to the character and work of that greatest 
organizer among women. She said: ‘‘The 
salient feature of Frances Willard’s character 
was its absolute transparent simplicity and 
the childlike humanness of her nature... . 
You will always find these characteristics 
prominent,—her deep human affections, her 
singleness of purpose, her intense trust in 
humanity, and her yearning after the ideal. 
From her earliest girlhood to the last day of 
her life she had the capability which made 
her understand the voices of this world and 
the voices that came from the next; and 
herein, I think, lay that magnetism which 
none who came into her presence ever failed 
to realize.’’ 

Those who best knew Frances Willard can 
alone understand how true are these and the 
other words of the glowing tribute, which I 
cannot quote, but which will be published in 
full in the report of the World’s Convention. 
Miss Willard was missed throughout all the 
days. The charm of her presence had so 
filled out former gatherings that, despite the 
grace and beauty of the presiding officer, a 
great void was felt by no one more than by 
Lady Henry Somerset herself. ‘‘We shall 
never see her like again,’’ she said to me, 
with tears in her eyes, after she had deliv- 
ered the memorial tribute above referred to. 
A half-million white ribboners the world over 
say the same; and yet the convention itself 
has been a marvellous proof that Frances 
Willard is still, in a very vital sense, the 
inspirer and leader of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. - 

Of the mass meetings held in connection 
with the convention, the largest were the one 
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held in the Free Assembly Hall on the after- 
noon of Sunday, June 24, where Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon, author of ‘‘In His Steps,’’ gave 
the address; the Y. mass meeting in the Em- 
pire Theatre on the evening of the same day, 
with addresses by Lady Henry Somerset, 
Miss Clara Parrish, Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Rev. Mr. Sheldon, and Rev. H. S. San- 
ders, rector of Eastnor; and the mass meet- 
ing on Monday evening in the Free’ As- 
sembly Hall, at which the presidents of the 
various affiliated countries were the speakers. 

There have been many social functions in 
connection with the convention. A dozen or 


- more beautiful homes have been opened to us 


in charming receptions. There have been 
several garden parties; while the most not- 
able of all the gatherings was the reception 
given to the convention by the lord provost 
in the Museum of Science and Art. 
timated that at least four thousand people 
were in attendance. Music was furnished 
alternately by one of the city bands and by a 
company of boy pipers from one of the indus- 
trial schools; and it was altogether a most 
brilliant occasion. 

The convention during these days has been 
enjoying the hospitality of Edinburgh’s 
charming homes, and is prepared as a body 
to affirm that there is no hospitality more 
warm-hearted, free-handed, and lavish the 
world over. Many of the delegates are re- 
maining to attend the ‘‘Y. School,’’ which 
follows immediately; and mass meetings are 
arranged for Saturday and Sunday evenings. 

Invitations for the next biennial conven- 
tion have been received from Melbourne, 
Australia, from Cape Colony, and from 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The final decision as to 
place of meeting is left with the World’s 
officers. There is some thought that it may 
yet be invited to Geneva. 

Wherever it may go, it cannot fail to be 
what it has been in Edinburgh,—a great ob- 
ject-lesson, a vital moral force, and a large 
prophecy. Its work in binding together the 
nations of the earth is as yet in its in- 
fancy. There is before it a vigorous growth 
and a forceful life in the development of the 
larger Christianity of the ages. 


Dr. Field and Dr. Hale. 


As a sign of the times, we reprint from the 
Evangelist of New York two letters, one from 
Dr. Field and another from Dr. Hale, published 
under the title “Dr. Field’s Letters.” It is 
evident in this case that creeds neither unite nor 
divide those who belong together. 

Dear Mrs. Houghton,—The best part of life 


is the ending of it,—when the long voyage is 
nearly over, and we are slowly and gently, but 


‘steadily, floating into the haven where we would 


be. e sun is still above the horizon, but is 
near to his going down. We linger on the deck, 
even though we sit in silence, only now and then 
exchanging words of cheer ‘with our fellow-voy- 
agers. these no one has come nearer to me 
than Edward Everett Hale. Some years ago we 
discovered that we were born in the same year, 
and on the same day, April 3, 1822, whereupon 
we claimed each other as twin-brothers, albeit 
that he is taller than I, and can look down upon 
me, and I have to look up to him as “the big 
brother,”’ as he is the wiser and the better man. 

Our last meeting was in Washington, a city 
so given up to politics that it is taken for 


‘granted that all other topics are thrown into 


Tt is es- |- 


the background. But the most instructive hour 
I had was with my “brother,” talking not of 
public affairs, but of the end of life that could 
not be far from either of us, and of the higher 
life that is to follow. He did not talk like a 
man full of doubts and fears as to the future, 
but straightened himself up like a giant to run a 
race. The next world was as real to him as the 
world that now is; and, as he looked forward, he 
was almost impatient to see the curtain rise. 

Nor did he talk like a philosopher, with argu- 
ments from nature, but rested his faith on that 
grand old book, in which he believes as fer- 
vently as I. It strengthened my faith to hear a 
man whose long life had been given to the study 
of our conditions here on the earth say that this 
life was not more real to. him than that which 
was to come; that, if there was any difference, 
this was the world of shadows and ¢ha¢ was the 
world of realities. 

So we parted, but the problems were still in 
my brain and in my heart, until not long after 
I wrote a letter to my “ brother,” to which this 
is the answer : — 


Roxsury, Mass., June 16, 1900. 


Dear Dr. Field,—I received your letter, writ- 
ten on our birthday, when I was far from home. 
It deserved an immediate answer. But more 
than once, when I have attempted that answer, 
I have put it off to the more convenient season 
which, as it seems, comes now on a beautiful 
morning in June, with happy birds about me 
and life in its full glory all around. 

Your letter calls for the most simple treat- 
ment. To speak very frankly, I do not take 
much stock in the so-called arguments for im- 
mortality. Perhaps it is always true that what 
logic makes it can unmake,— so far true, I mean, 
that the “conclusion” in an argument is a little 
apt to seem like the statute on a column,— some- 
thing which might be taken down or put away. 

I am quite sure, however, that the intimate 
sense of the presence and love of God masters 
me in the whole affair. Perhaps Paul’s word, 
“which temple ye are,” covers it all. Merely 
to put it logically, this would mean, “God would 
not live in a temple which he meant to annihilate 
five minutes hence.” But that is not the way it 
comes to me. I find that I go about my 
affairs in life with this feeling: “He and I are 
together. He and I are one. If I will and do 
of His good pleasure, God is working in me.”’ 

In a given moment of supreme effort or eager- 
ness to accomplish His purpose, you or I do not 
know and do not care whether He speaks the 
word or I speak it,— whether His hammer strikes 
the nail or my hammer guided by His hand. 
The words of Scripture take literal meaning, 
and not secondary meaning. “The Spirit tells 
you what to say and what to speak.” “Ye are 
called sons of God.” ‘Ye shall be perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” “If we live 
in the Spirit, let us walk in the Spirit.” God 
chooses me, then, for his partner. So far as my 
sphere in life goes, all that is real in it has been 
His work and is His work. It is not certainly 
anything like personal conceit which leads up to 
this. Certain results exist in the world which 
God has wrought by human hands. He meant 
to have them. He meant to have a tunnel four 
miles long in the Alleghanies. He taught my 
father how to build it. He sent him there to 
build it. He built it, and it is there now. That 
seems to me as much an act or result of God’s 
hand as one of the thousand-year-old trees in the 
Yosemite. 

Now in proportion as I feel this co-operation, 
1 cannot feel that it is going to snap off because 
a clot of blood lodges in a particular vessel in 
my neck. He and I are together. In_ the 
Scripture statement, He and I are one; and the 
partnership exists just as much after I have 
lost the tool I was working with as it did 
before. 

Words are wretched material’ things, as you 
and I have found long ago. But you will please 
take what I have written as my trial, this bright 
morning, to put into words a feeling which quite 
transcends words,— which makes me take im- 
mortality as absolutely of course. It has noth- 
ing to do with oxygen or carbolic acid. 
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Another morning I should write different 
words; but it would always mean: “I am God’s 
child, not His creature. I am immortal because 
He is eternal, and in just the same sense.” 

With much love, my dear old friend, 

Yours always, Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Expansion of England. 


Amidst all the wonderful expansion of terri- 
tory, amidst all the grasping of filibusters all 
the way from Sir John Hawkins down to 
Jameson, the vision in English minds of free- 
dom, of independence, and of an orderly world, 
has been the great and real expander of Eng- 
land, the source of that in English growth which 
is most welcome and which we most love to 
consider. A great Swiss scholar, in the home 
of Calvin, has written better than any English- 
man or American, of whom I think, of modern 
democracy. He showed us that it was out of 
the bosom of our English race, out of the Puri- 
tanism of Eliot and Hampden and Hooker and 
Vane, and not out of the French Revolution, 
that the democratic tendencies of the modern 
world had their rise. England has gone on 
developing that democracy, but it has been 
slowly. England has become an enfranchised 
nation only in our time. When Gladstone, in 
1866, championed the first bill for the extension 
of the suffrage, England had only a little over 
one million voters in a total of over five million 
male adults. It was only in 1885 that England 
really became an enfranchised nation. At that 
time there were over three millions of “out- 
landers” in England, and the party which fought 
the efforts of all those years to make England 
a true democracy was that very party that in the 
last two years has been so anxious for the 
suffrage for certain English gold-miners in dis- 
tant Africa! 

England is in many respects, let us be quick 
to acknowledge, a more democratic nation than 
we are. The will of her Parliament is always 
the mirror of the will of her people. In the 
wonderful extent to which her people are doing 
things upon a co-operative basis, in their mu- 
nicipal achievements, the operation of street 
railways, and the doing of other things by the 
people for the people, England is making her- 
self a truer commonwealth than our own. She 
is cumbered by her monarchy and _ hereditary 
aristocracy, and needs republican forms. We 
are thankful for anything in which she outstrips 
us, as we are thankful for anything in which 
we outstrip her. We have done wrong, even 
as she has done wrong, and we both sadly need 
purgation to-day; but the English race, here 
and there, through the centuries, has been work- 
ing for freedom, for the extension of edifying 
political ideas, and for better things. 

As the American walks the corridors at West- 
minster, his heart does not beat fastest when 
he sees the painted kings upon the painted 
windows of the House of Lords, nor even when 
he stands by the white form of Hampden at the 
Commons’ door: it beats fastest when, in the 
great series of pictures of English histury, he 
looks on that of the Pilgrim Fathers leaving 
England to plant New England. England, who 
hurried them out, will not let that scene go 
to-day as a part of American history only, but 
claims it as one of the proudest seenes in her 
own history, too. It is a grateful thing. May 
the mother country and the daughter country 
stand shoulder to shoulder,—never when either 
lapses into sin and does the deed of shame, but 
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always when either is devoted to whatever 
makes for the peace and freedom of the world. 


Edwin D. Mead, LL.D., in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 


The Religion of Christ is the Re- 
ligion of the Brahmo-Somaj. 


In the face of all the misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation which the statement has 
caused, let us say that the religion of Christ 
is the religion of the Brahmo-Somaj; and 
whosoever denieth this denieth Jesus Christ 
and his chief disciple among us, Keshub 
Chunder Sen. The statement is plain and 
simple and full of truth, and is to be under- 
stood by those who are plain and simple and 
love truth. We have already said that it is 
those whose minds are freed from cant, whose 
hearts are open to conviction, and whose 
souls are full of sincerity and humility, who 
can read history aright. Such a soul among 
us was pre-eminently the late Keshub Chunder 
Sen.. Better than any one else and earlier, 
he read the significance of the life of Christ, 
and taught us to read it. It is natural, there- 
fore, that we should feel grateful to Mr. 
Mozoomdar for having continued that teach- 
ing, and for putting us in mind of what we 
were sure to forget, did he not tell us of it. 

If many arguments were necessary to con- 
vince those who want to be convinced of the 
truth of what we have said, we could put 
forward many. But we think what is neces- 
sary is not arguments, first of all, but getting 
into that state of the mind, heart, and soul 
which we have described. In that state, life 
is found to be full of relations. All things 
are related,—mind to matter, body to soul, 
man to man, nature and God. Within the 
range of those relations fall Christ and 
Buddha and other men, prophets, poets, 
saints, martyrs; and it is the like who can 
find their like. It is the great who under- 
stand the great. Choice souls are attracted 
to choice souls, poets to poets, saints to 
saints. "When a man feels himself drawn to 
some one else without his knowing why, he 
begins to enter the true world,—the world of 
relations,—and will live there if his heart 
has not been hardened. One touch of Nature, 
if is said, makes the whole world kin. It is 
because there is affinity between Nature and 
ourselves that we feel our kinship with her. 
Not till we become conscious of that can we 
be said to understand her, and far less to 
love her. It is the same with regard to the 
relation between man and man, between man 
and God: not till the sense is opened of kin- 
ship between the two can there be any under- 
standing, far less love... . 

Great souls are drawn to greater souls, 
prophets to greater prophets, saints to greater 
saints, poets and writers to greater poets and 
writers. Thus was Carlyle drawn to Crom- 
well, Luther, Knox, and Mahomet. Thus 
was Emerson drawn to Plato, Montaigne, and 
Shakespeare. Thus were Manning and New- 
man drawn to Saint Francis de Sales and 
Saint Philip of Neri. Thus were Saint Paul 
and al} saints and martyrs in Christendom 
after him drawn to Jesus Christ. Thus, in 
our country, Keshub Chunder Sen, the great- 
est soul among us, was drawn to Chaitanya 
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and Buddha and other prophets, but most of 
all to Jesus Christ. Now Keshub, the prince 
of theists among us, knew about the theism 
of Moses and of Mahomet and the theism of 
Nanak. He did not ignore them. But it 
was the theism of Jesus which satisfied him 
as nothing else did. The greatest among us 
found one greater than he, and called him 
his ‘‘Master,’’ and called himself his ser- 
vant. In the simplicity of his soul, out of 
sincerity and humility he called himself 
‘*Jesudas’’ (‘‘servant of Jesus’’). He found 
in Christ the master he had been seeking. 
He recognized Christ as the Prince of Theists 
in the whole world, —he the Prince of Theists 
among us; and he expressed what he found 
in Christ in language which is the language 
of the highest enthusiasm.— Zhe Interpreter 
and the New Dispensation. 


Two Mistakes considered. 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


There was no time for me to reply to the 
only criticism you offered after the reading 
of my paper the other evening. You will 
remember that you spoke after the meeting 
had broken up and-we were going out. But 
there was nothing said that evening which I 
answered with the readiness I should have 
manifested in answering you if opportunity 
had been offered; for nothing had been said 
which showed so clearly that my position was 
not understood. 

You said that you tried for a good many 
years to find comfort in ‘‘rational religion’’ 
(rationalism?), and then you spoke of Inger- 
soll and Thomas Paine as though they had 
been your guides, and as though, being 
guided by them, you had traversed the same 
fields I am now passing through. Now I 
suppose the word ‘‘rationalist,’’ in its wider 
sense,—the sense in which it is usually used 
in England and this country,—will partially 
describe those men as it will partially de- 
scribe most Unitarians. Nevertheless, Uni- 
tarianism and Ingersollism seem to me to be 
so widely separated that, when you thus 
spoke of them as one, I was compelled to 
conclude that you had not made a careful 
study of Unitarianism. Really, I think that, 
if you are now consistently ‘‘orthodox,’’ 
there are still more points of resemblance 
between your system of belief and that of the 
late Col. Ingersoll than there is between my 
system and his. For example, you must 
hold, as he seemed to hold, that science and 
religion are enemies,—you that science, dis- 
proving so many of the Bible’s statements, 
is the enemy of religion, as he that religion, 
averse to research, is the enemy of science. 
We, on the contrary, find in science a support 
to our faith, and in religion an encourage- 
ment to scientific investigation. You say, 
in words, as he said by implication, ‘‘The 
Bible, all or none, ’’—you deciding to receive 
it all, as he, practically, rejected t all. But 
we, though we find a great number of state- 
ments in the Bible which we cannot accept 
as true, are as ready to be helped by its 
truths as though no error had ever been dis- 
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covered in it. You say that religion is 
supernatural, while he spoke of it as some- 
thing abnormal. We feel that the most 
natural thing a man ever does is to ‘‘reach 
out his arms toward that infinite Motherli- 
ness which created him at first, and has sup- 
ported him ever since.’’ * 

Still, you see a resemblance between the 
different classes of rationalists in their treat- 
ment of the Bible,—in the fact that they all 
criticise it freely. But here, it seems to me, 
that you have become confused through mak- 
ing two words synonyms which ought to con- 
vey wholly different meaning, or, perhaps, 
by using only one word when there is call for 
two. These two words are ‘‘critic’’ and 
‘‘criticiser.’’ It seems to me that both Col. 
Ingersoll and Thomas Paine were only Bible 
criticisers: James Martineau was a Biblical 
critic. You will understand this difference 
better, I think, when the two words are ap- 
plied to politicians. Note the difference in 
kind between the political criticisers, of 
whom we now have so many, and the late 
George William Curtis, who was a true 
critic, and you will understand what a differ- 
ence I see between Ingersoll and Martineau 
in their treatment of the Bible. For Ingersoll 
the mistakes of Moses were as clews to a de- 
tective in search of a criminal to be brought 
to justice: for Martineau the mistakes of the 
fourth evangelist were as clews to a mission- 
ary in search of a criminal to be reformed. 
Ingersoll placed the emphasis on the mistakes 
themselves: Martineau, on the sublime truths 
which he found, and which make the mis- 
takes noticeable. 

I doubt whether the comfort which a sys- 
tem of religion gives to its votaries is a true 
test of the truth of its tenets; and, certainly, 
comfort is the last thing which the great re- 
ligious geniuses of the world have sought. 
If comfort is the true test, then manifestly 
Unitarianism, which implies an _ endless 
struggle, an endless reaching for the unat- 
tained, an endless dissatisfaction with results 
achieved, is, as your speech implied, much 
farther from the truth than most other systems 
of religious thought. For, while the ortho- 
dox Protestant, having struggled with the 
powers of darkness till he has been converted, 
rests in the assurance that his salvation is 
attained, and the Catholic, without the strug- 
gle, rests in the assurance that the Church 
can and will save him, the Unitarian, of 
whatever age or attainments, sees, rising be- 
fore him, height beyond height, an endless 
succession of them, yet to be scaled, and, 
whether in this world or another, only by 
toilsome effort. 

But Jesus says, ‘‘I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.’’ And so Paul must find weari- 
ness and painfulness and watchings often, 
and hunger and thirst and fastings often, and 
cold and nakedness; and Luther must go to 
Worms, ‘‘though it rain enemies nine days 
running, though devils be thick as tiles upon 
the roof.’’ And Cranmer must thrust his 
tight hand, which had signed his recantation, 
into the flames,—not, I must believe, for 
comfort-attested truth, but for truth which, 
because we are the children of the good God 
in heaven, is for us its own attestation. 


* Theodore Parker. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


With several directors, the secretary, and 
Field Agents Stone and Badger on hand, the 
Association has been largely represented this 
year at the summer meetings on the Isles of 
Shoals. It has been an experience that 
_ cheers the official heart. To feel for an en- 

tire week the heart of man and of nature 
beating in unison, so that the unsurpassed 
glories of sea and sky (for there seems noth- 
ing else at those sun-gilded, storm-begirt 
islands) are no finer than the happiness, 
peace, and deepening moral purpose that shine 
from every human face, is something to as- 
sure one that there can be no call so high that 
human nature cannot respond to it, no duty 
too vast to be intrusted to them that volun- 
teer. Of scholarly and earnest speaking there 
has been no lack, but it is more important to 
note that there has been a full tide of the 
kind of listening that betokens an increasing 
denominational spiritual force. The people 
at the Shoals have had a mind to work. 
Again and again they have come to the secre- 
tary with shining eyes and quickened pulse, 
saying: ‘‘Tell us what we can do. We'll do 
anything you ask.’’ Courage in the people 
has responded instantly to courage and hope 
in the speakers, and only God can see the 
limits of the good for mankind that must re- 
sult from such a mighty combination. 

In the things of the spirit, strength does 
not depend upon numbers; and he goes wide 
of truth who superficially assumes that, inas- 
much as the Unitarians are at present few in 
number, they are, therefore, a weak denomi- 
nation. We are weak only in so far as we 
timidly feel so. We have been a power at 
the Shoals commensurate with the power of 
rainbow and sunset. The glow of the even- 
ing heavens was not so inspiring as the light 
in the people’s faces, as they sat in that glow 
under the still deeper spell of Dr. Hale’s 
great faith. As the full vigor of the law of 
God is acting in the tiny pimpernel of the 
seaside precisely as much as in the raging of 
the storm, so all the power of the kingdom of 
heaven is in action when two or three have 
given their souls completely over to faith, 
hope, and love. 

Whether we are ever to be a numerous body 
or not is a subject not worthy of speculation, 
so clear is it that we can be, whenever we 
like, a powerful body, in that we can resolve 
to be true, and to be each and all devoted 
soldiers of God. If we faithfully plant and 
water, God will give all necessary increase. 
The essential force of Christianity is that of 
perfect living, —of living so that the truth of 
religion is demonstrated by the customary 
acts of human intercourse; and it lies with 
ourselves to say whether or not we shall be 
that kind of a potent demonstration of the 
Eternal among men. 

Let us stop the feeble boast of being a 
*‘leaven,’’ as if it were a great thing to 
soften the asperities of ancient dogmas that 
have valiantly served the world or a partic- 

; ularly notable achievement to provide ideas 
which other churches have the intelligence 
_ to use for their re-enforcement. 
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What we want to do is to utilize our great 
ideas ourselves, to live out in our own per- 
sons the grandeur and the tenderness of our 
theology, so that, whatsoever good our hon- 
ored fathers may have done, and whatsoever 
broadening of the spirit our orthodox brethren 
may have accepted from us, all these things 
shall be buried out of sight by the more in- 
tense and precious exertions of the brotherly 
life which we shall continue to put forth. 
Shall we be content to be mere bounty- 
payers,—men whose service of country ends 
with paying somebody else to go out and 
fight? By the grace of God we shall not! 
We must ourselves be at the front,—the 
world’s best, most devoted, most persistent 
workers, under the matchless incentives of 
the progressive Christian faith and motive. 
Not by our truth, but by the unselfish use we 
make of it, shall we do our best service. It 
is mere inanity to plume ourselves on the 
use other people make of our truth. It is 
glorious knighthood to cast aside such dull 
pages of history, records of things done, and 
to set ourselves, by aspiration, word, and 
act, to the emblazoning of the pages of the 
book of life that are yet blank. Some part 
of the past may shed lustre upon us, give 
reason for self-congratulation. But we be- 
long to the future alone; and the smallest 
country church, the humblest Unitarian 
preacher or layman, can serve the future not- 
ably if he will live a perfect life,—a life 
level with our well-rounded teachings, a life 
pure, consecrated, and fearless. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


During the summer the secretary will be at 
headquarters, Room 11,. 25 Beacon Street, 
Thursday mornings, and any other time by 
appointment. All mail sent there will be 
promptly forwarded. Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary. 

Some of the unions may not have recog- 
nized the fact that our own new president is 
a member of the International Council. His 
title was not given; but Mr. Roger S. 
Forbes, on that list, is to represent our Na- 
tional Union. 

The Unitarian meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals the past week have been a most enjoy- 
able occasion. On Friday afternoon, at the 
denominational meeting, Mr. Walter P. 
Eaton spoke for the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. His address will be reported in 
full next week. 


UNION REPORTS CONCLUDED, 


Boston and Vicinity. —The year’s work in 
and around Boston has been marked by en- 
thusiasm and a spirit of earnestness and de- 
votion to the cause, as is shown by the re- 
ports sent in by the individual societies 

Our limited space forbids more than a 
brief mention of some features of especial 
interest. 

In the city itself the Winkley Guild of 
the Bulfinch Place Church has just closed its 
tenth season. Four sets of officers, besides 
various committees, carry on the year’s work, 
—each set serving for part of the season. 
Their subjects have been especially far reach- 
ing and broad. The guild contributed to the 
‘*College Fair’’ expenses, and also toward 
the Anniversary Week expenses of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, besides paying 
all expenses of committees and delegates. 
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The Second Church, Copley Square, cele- 
brated its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
last November, when the Young People’s 
Fraternity presented a bust of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson to the church. Unions from all 
neighboring societies were invited to the un- 
veiling service, 

The Cudworth Guild of East Boston held 
meetings each Sunday evening. Every year 
they give an ‘‘Antiquarian Supper,’’ the one 
this year having been particularly successful. 

The Nathaniel Hall Society of Dorchester 
sent a delegate to Washington in October, to 
attend the National Conference, paying all 
the railroad expenses. Much philanthropic 
work is catried on by this union, and their 
strength and activity is a source of great en- 
couragement to weaker societies. Now their 
winter work has’ closed; and they take up 
again the work in the Flower Mission, which 
they have carried on so well in former years. 

The out-of-town unions have been no less 
successful. 

Salem First Church find much encourage- 
ment in the fact that many members who at 
first felt they could take little active part in 
the services are now writing original papers. 


Business Notices. 


An Inexpensive Bureau.—Every lady who owns a 
brass or white iron bedstead is interested in securing a 
bureau at low price to accompany it. In this connection, 
one of the most interesting announcements which have 
been made in a long time by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany may be read in another column. It describes an 
inexpensive bureau for summer use with a white iron 
bedstead. We have seen one of these bureaus, and they 
are beautiful in design and astonishingly cheap. 


A Building that breathes.—Something of a curios- 
ity in the business world is a store that breathes, taking 
in regular breaths of fresh, cool air from an elevated place 
above the building, and expels it after it after its passage 
through all the rooms of the several stories, carrying most 
of the heat and impurities along with it. This arrange- 
ment is at Gilchrist and Co.’s new store, where the tem- 
perature on a hot day is, in consequence, at least 15 degrees 
below that of the sidewalk. One enters from the scorch- 
ing street into an atmosphere as refreshing as that of a 
shady grove beside some mountain lake; and, as one 
leaves the dusty and sultry streets behind, it seems impos- 
sible that one can be in the very heart of a great city.— 
Boston Herald. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wice 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., 


will be 4x West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., 


of San Francisco, will be, for the present, Milton, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. John Cuckson will be 
Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale. 


Marriages. 


In Glens Falls, N.Y., 11th inst., by Rev. H, R. Keates, 
Charles Pliny Brigham, of Shelter Island Heights, N.Y., 
and Mary Lapham, eldest daughter of Margaret E. and 
the late Thaddeus H, Walker. 


Established 
18590. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Wy ida $e ote UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACMERS. 


72326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


ANTED TO BOARD.—A pleasant, healthful 
home and good care for an invalid or aged lady or 

for one or two young children, References exchanged. 
Address Mrs. M. A. Hill, 108 Ocean Ave., Woodfords, Me. 
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They hold regular union meetings with the 
Second Church, and are always addressed by 
some very able man. 

Winchester notes as a red-letter day a most 
successful union meeting in April, when Miss 
Lamprey and Mr. Eaton spoke. 

Roslindale has pursued an interesting study 
of the sects, and their influence in and 
around Boston. A month was given to each 
sect. This seems a good subject for a study 
class, in connection with some guilds. We 
should be glad to find out more definitely 
what our friends of the other denominations 
are thinking and teaching. 

Bedford, again, finds neighborhood meet- 
ings a great help. ‘‘The guild is in a 
healthy condition, and the young people are 
always willing to do their part.’’ What 
could be finer than such a report? 

Medfield has widened its interest and influ- 
ence by holding free socials through the win- 
ter. That is the right way to work,—get 
people acquainted socially, and then their in- 
terest in church work can be awakened. 

This closes the union reports for 1900. 
What can be said of the work in 1901 rests 
entirely with each individual member, and 
will be more or less encouraging as he or she 
shall decide to give more or less whole- 
souled, earnest endeavor to the work, 


The Weirs Grove Meeting. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Weirs Grove Meeting Association will be 
held at Weirs, N.H., July 27-29. The fol- 
lowing is the preliminary programme :— 

Friday, July 27.—7 p.M., banquet at the 
Hotel Weirs. Hon. C. F. Stone of Laconia, 
toastmaster. Speakers: Gen. George T. 
Cruft of Bethlehem, N.H.; Hon. Henry E. 
Burnham of Manchester, N.H.; Hon. Henry 
M. Baker of Bow, N.H.; Hon. -Oliver E. 
Branch of Manchester, N.H.; Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Hon. 
James O. Lyford of Concord, N.H.; Col. 
Henry A. Quinby of Laconia, N.H.; Hon 
C. A. Sulloway of Manchester, N.H. 

Saturday, July 28.—3 P.M., platform meet- 
ing in Veterans’ Grove, Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Manchester presiding. Speakers: 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary 
American Unitarian Association; Rev. 
G. H. Badger of Boston; Rev. Henry C. Mc- 
Dougall of Franklin Falls, N.H. 

Sunday, July 29.—11 A.M., service in the 
Veterans’ Grove. Sermon by Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 3 p.M., 
service in the Veterans’ Grove. Music by the 
Oberon Quartette, assisted by St. Claire’s 
Orchestra, 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. M. Kel- 
logg Schermerhorn and Rev. William Lloyd 
are commended to the churches by the Fel- 
lowship Committee, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: On 
July 22, Rev. John Cuckson will 
Service at half-past ten. 


Brookline, Mass.— The last service in 
the First Parish Church before the vacation 
will be held next Sunday, July 22, at 10.45. 
Dr. Lyon will conduct it, and all are wel- 
come. 


Sunday, 
preach. 


Brooklyn, Conn.—With the closing of 
June Rev. John L. Robinson completed six 
months of helpful service to the Unitarian 
church and community. The Children’s Day 
service was held on June 10. There was a 
large attendance, and the exercises were very 
interesting. At the union meeting of the 
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Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the 
Unitarian church, on the evening of July 1, 
Mr. Robinson delivered the address. He 
also delivered the address on Memorial Day 
in the hall of the church, The Ladies’ Aid 
Society held a sale on June 27, the proceeds 
amounting to $70. There have been several 
meetings of the Alliance. The Study Class 
met in June, taking for their subject ‘‘The 
History of Unitarianism.’’ The subject for 
the next meeting, July 19, will be ‘‘ Dorothea 
Dix: Her Life and Work.’’ 


Helena, Mont.—At the closing service of 
the First Unitarian Society before the summer 
vacation, Sunday, July 1, 
of the minister, Carleton F, Brown, was an- 
nounced to the congregation. Mr. Brown 
resigns in order to carry out a plan of gradu- 
ate study, and is intending to enter the 
Graduate School of Harvard University in 
September. The society has recently effected 
legal incorporation, and within a few days 
has received the deeds to the building site 
which was secured last spring, the purchase 
price being $3, 300. 


Holyoke, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. T. Edward Chappell: Children’s Sunday 
was observed by the church and Sunday- 
school of this parish with services morning 
and evening. In the morning there was a 
christening service, and six young people 
were admitted to the church. There were 
also nine grown persons welcomed to member- 
ship in the church. These last had all come 
to the city during the year. The sermon was 
prepared for the young people who were re- 
ceived into the church, setting forth the 
meaning of joining a Unitarian church. In 
the evening the Sunday-school gave a concert. 
Both services were well attended. We are 
going forward with definite plans for our new 
pipe-organ. It is hoped to dedicate the 
organ in October next. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The People’s Church 
is closed during June and July for the regular 
sumuer vacation. Rev. E. C. Smith and 
family are visiting in Massachusetts, and all 
hope that they may enjoy their well-earned 
rest. The Sunday-school closed the year’s 
work with a children’s day and picnic at 
Lakeview. The Unity Club wound up the 
season’s work with the election of officers in 
the parlors, followed by an elaborate banquet 
in the basement. The many good things ac- 
complished by the Women's Society during 
the year are too numerous to mention. After 
our last service in June the congregation re- 
ceived the glad news of a $14,000 legacy 
willed the church by two beloved ladies. 


Milton, Mass.—Dr. Horatio Stebbins, 
father of the pastor of this church, occupied 
the pulpit July 15, and delivered an eloquent 
and impressive discourse full of the hope of 
youth and the strength of maturity. 


New London, Conn.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. F. Tucker: The last meeting before 
the annual summer vacation was held July 1. 
One special feature of the evening was the 
singing, led by the children of our Sunday- 
school. We feel that real progress has been 
made there during the past year. Having 
organized with only about twenty pupils, 
we now number sixty, with an average attend- 
ance of forty-five. Our pastor conducts an 
adult class of about fifteen members, in 
which there is much enthusiasm and interest 
manifested. The course of study was ‘‘ The 
Life and Teachings of Jesus.’’ A Lend a 
Hand Club has also been formed in the Sun- 
day-school; and in June they gave a trolley 
picnic, which was a day of pleasure for all 
who attended. Mr. Tucker will return from 
a vacation trip to Oklahoma in time to re- 
sume meetings the first Sunday in September. 


Worcester, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Church: Rev. George W. Kent has accepted 


the resignation 
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I Seal Rings 
New Hotel Bellevue, 


Central Location. 


European Plan. 


Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


VERMONT 


In the beauty and variety of its scenery, the 
healthfulness of its climate, the joys of its out- 
door life, and the tranquillity its seclusion, 
this region surpasses any other in the East, 


For illustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, 
with maps, lists of resorts and hotels, and other informa- 
tion of interest to the tourist and vacationist, enclose 4-cent 
stamp to T. ANLEY, N.E., P. A., Central Vermont 
Railway, 306 Washington Street, Boston. 


New England 
Illustrated 


A series of five Portfolios, each comprising 
thirty or more half-tone engravings, size 4 x 6 
inches, illustrating the scenic beauties of New 
England, have been issued by the 


BOSTON & MAINE 
RAILROAD 


Under the following titles : 


MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND 
LAKES OF NEW ENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND 
SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND 
PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND 
HISTORIC — MISCELLANEOUS 


The last named containing views of the birth- 

lace of Whittier, Hawthorne, Horace Greeley, 
Franklin Pierce, the Old Chain Bridge, Wayside 
Inn, Street Scene at Old Hadley, and many other 
subjects of Historic interest. 

The above will be mailed upon receipt of six 
cents for each book, together with catalogue of 
descriptive books and SUMMER TOUR book, 
containing list of 1,000 summer hotels and board- 
ing houses, routes, rates, maps, ete. Address 
Passenger Dept., B. & M. R.R., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent. 
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a call to the Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety of Providence, R.I. It was an uncon- 
scious tribute to the character of Mr. Kent's 
work that none put their own sorrow above 
the advance our pastor so richly deserves. 
The parish met like a family about to bid 
God-speed to its dearest member. In accept- 
ing the resignation, the parish adopted reso- 
. lutions from which we quote: ‘‘To attempt 
to disguise in the least the deep sorrow that 
fills the hearts of us all because we must lose 
him would be in vain. Yet, in the strength 
with which his personality and his teachings 
have inspired us, we heartily rejoice in such 
a call as has come to him. . . . To the mem- 
bers of the church who have called him we 
extend our heartiest greeting, with the full 
knowledge that he will fulfil their highest 
ideals, and be to them, as he has been to us, 
a minister and a man after God’s own heart. 
To them, also, we commend his true and 
womanly wife, to part with whom it was hard 
as to part with him. Again we wish our 
minister, his wife, and those belonging to 
them God speed!’’ 


Acknowledgments of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Additional donations 
to July 12, t900 : — 


Apr. as Laconia, N.H., Sunday-school.. $10.00 
. Lawrence, Kan., Sunday-school. 3-00 
= Baltimore, Md., Sunday-school. 5.00 
27. Mrs. Dorman B. Eaton........... 25.00 
' 27. Chelmsford, Mass., Sunday-school 6.00 
May 3. Haverhill, Mass., Sunday-school.. 12.00 
4. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
5. Rockville, Conn., Sunday-school.. J 3.50 
. 7. St. Paul, Minn., Sunday-school et ae 10.00 
8. Eastport, Me., First Congregational So- 
CLELY coe eee eens cece cree cree cere cere res 15 00 
1. Stent Mass., Sunday-school............. 5.00 
14. Geneseo, 1, Sunday school.. .. 5.00 
14. Charlestown, Mass., Harvard Church:: 18.55 
18. Quincy, mi. Sunday-school............ 5.00 
21. Brooklyn, , First Unitarian Church 25.00 
22. Arlington, Mass. » Mirst Pariah. cvsiesas 21.66 
June 7. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
7. Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian Sun- 
TURP AORTIN Seren aca tt ses 20ds Nasece nde 10.00 
7. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school......... 2.00 
8. Northampton, Mass. , Sunday-school.. 5.00 
9. Brookline, Mass., First Parish.......... 75.00 
=k; Dorchester, Mass. ., Christ Church, Sun- 
day-school.. 18.00 
13. Ladies’ ‘Association of Unitarian “Church, 
Uxbridge, Mass.. 25.00 
16. Second C ce Sunday-school, ‘Boston 10.00 
19. Barre, Mass., First Parish. . eetles 15,00 
19. Cambridge, Mass., Third Congregat nal 
Sunday-school........+ sss cess cceecees 15.00 
20. Milford, N.H., First Unitarian Society, 7-42 
22. Petersham, Mass., Sunday-school....... 4.50 
25. Hawes Church, South Boston 5 ee 15,00 
26. Chelsea, Mass., Sunday-school. AS 5.00 
27. ergs Mass. 3 Sunday-school.. PSE 5.00 
28. East Brid a eg Mass., First Parish.. 8.31 
July 3. Miss Caroline Richmond........... Rites 0.00 
3. Lynn, Mass., ee Se ee 
Society 28.66 
6. North allen Mass., Unity Church... 42.40 
7. Wollaston, Mass., Sunday-school err, 10.00 
12. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school ......... 2.50 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7¥eas. 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


The following subscriptions have been paid 
in cash :— 

Amount previously acknow/eiged. aswn any dese ni vend $2,602,00. 
we trendy PRUs nce ees tnncd ne, esetns eee sne . 50,00 
‘ crey bul oe 50.00 
a Middlesex Conference. ae 100.00 
Charles G. A ta teen sees ceores 50.09 

arg a Hand” Club, “Our Girls,” cnet 
5.00 

Sioieiten jAiliance, ‘Church ‘of Our “Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N.Y...- or ts 25.00 
First Unitarian Society, Lowell, Mas 25.00 
C. C. Drew, Worcester, Mass.-..-.... 8.00 
a Allaace. » .isece0.s00s 5.00 
Miss Isabel M. Chapman, Brooklyn, N. = 10.00 
Sarah Williams, Yonkers, N.Y.....seeceecseeee es 7.00 
$1,938.00 

Amounts previously reported pledged and not yet 
by Etre seekcem, Mo. 500 
S,, cago, 50.00 
Thomas S. Walling. Chicago, Til. 38.09 
$595.00 


Besides the above, we have received from a 
lady the conditional subscription of $100, pro- 
vided nine other ladies will give an equal 
amount. 

Gro. E. ADAMS, Chairman, 
Committee Lithia Springs Fund. 
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INEXPENSIVE BUREAU. 


Every summer we have repeated calls for an Inex- 
pensive Bureau for use with a white iron bedstead. 

Naturally, it is not desirable to have such a bureau 
finished in quite the lavish way in which we build our 
best bureau. It can be made of white oak, and well 
made throughout, yet cost much less than the bureau 
in our winter sets. 

But it must have a good mirror, for this is impor- 
tant. We have specified a panel French plate mirror of 
extra thick, clear glass. We give the bureau a dust- 
proof finish and easy casters. 

It is really a charming design and very attractive, 
while ridiculously cheap. Won't you see it? 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


Examine all—then decide on a “‘ WHEELER.”’ 


WHEELER Over 100 styles. Thousands 
in use for all purposes. Made for Churches especially. 


LIGHT 
REF £ ECTORS Deets ERE tsttied caster, CHU RCHES 


No, roo Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
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Register Tract Series. 


B | No. 1. My New Neicunor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
e $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. Tue ConGREGATIONAL MeTHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
x nae reed F. Dole. $1.50 per ne ‘ 
o. 5 MERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History an 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. Development, By Rev. Edward Everett 
No. 6 ght ~ sat heoiaag Lue, Rev. William I. 
awrance, $1.00 per hundre: 
Price $1.50. No. 7 a 9 bag i Ons SELF >=pEauTivut. 4 Le 
eV. ulham sannett. 1.00 per hundre 
. : . No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The Judgment Individual and Universal. | By Rev. 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible R = a, m R. Alger, $1.50 pee penned a 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus; The Future | “° * “ions $reoperhundted 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. No. 10, WHAT DOES yas Usir ass Aina oF To-pay 
“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The hn hodared y Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to No.11. LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIvE-POWER 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most sips js yaa a set ’ By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
ee rapid transformations of Unitarian belief,’ No. Mor ALITY, gx THE Scutoots. ; a William T. 
. arris. 1.00 per hundre 
“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian | No. 13. JoserH PrigzstLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
ee ape see something of the great moulding influences that the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
ed and chanied it, note the dangers it has en- per hundred. 
codmbabets thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- | No. 14 bey o’CLOCK IS IT IN Rericion? By Rev. 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking | No. 15. A Sou, witH Four Winpows OPEN. By Rev. 
ne Leary eo: pe oes in the development of Unitarian Mk s James hereeed Corning. $1. .0o per erry) 
ought.’ nuUarTIan, oO. 1 CIENTIFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF_ ALI 
“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit $1.00 per hundred, 
care ier pasa oe always that of the contemplative phil. | No. 18. How wk_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
et, i% ulse throbs strongly, and quickens tha Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Spe reader. his pu ere are some passages iiak beloees to the Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas, G. Amgs, » | No.19. Four SkRMoNsS ON Reyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
New Wi orl -pooombg $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents. 
No. 20, THeopore PArKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o1 MAN. so cents per hundred. 
price by No. 21, THe Turo.ocy or THE Fururr. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D:D. so cents per 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, N a hundred T EK Rev. J. H 
- 4 " ORKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rey. J. H. 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston. O88" Crooker. _ $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 24. Tue CuristiAn UNITARIAN Posit10on, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
SUNDAY STORIES seine 
| No.25. Tur Naw BIRTH AND THRE New Typ or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
< No. 26, THe ReSURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
BY Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27 Suosr ap Lone Tawa By Rev. Charles F, 
ole. $1.00 per hundred. 
Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. No. 28, me UGhaslee We Wanda hey Sag el nf 
ev arles enadte 1.50 per hundr 
set ; soi »| No. 29. THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
A new edition of these stories, originally OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. By 
Tate by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per Sian 
ut long since out of print, has just been pub- dred, 
ents per co 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy EE eo 


of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*T, this the cracked wheat, Jane?’’ ‘‘I 
dun know, mum. I ain’t looked at it or 
teched it; an’, if it’s cracked, it wuz cracked 
afore I come here. ’’ 


Editor at Home.—Husband: ‘‘Is there any 
of that sauce you made for the cabinet pud- 
ding left?’’ Wife: ‘‘I believe so, dear. 
Why?’’ ‘‘I’m all out of mucilage.’’—Z-x- 
change. 


‘*That woman tried to beat me down on 
the price of quinine.’’ ‘‘What did she 
say?’’ ‘‘She said I ought to make it ten 
cents cheaper because she had to pay her little 
boy to take it.’’—Chicago Record. 


‘“‘Do you have matins in this church?’’ 
asked the High Church visitor of the verger 
of the village church, ‘‘No, indeed,’’ re- 
plied that dignitary, with scorn. ‘‘We has 
oil-cloth, and right up the chancel, too!’’ 


‘*Bredren,’’ said Parson Black, earnestly, 
‘*dere am some folks in which de still, small 
voice ob conscience keeps a-gettin’ stiller an’ 
smaller, until at las’ it’d hab ter l’arn de deef 
an’ dumb langwinge if it wants ter attract dir 
attention !|’’ 


Best He could do.—Teacher: ‘‘The sen- 
tence in the lesson is, ‘He went there out of 
idle curiosity.” How would you define ‘idle 
curiosity’? Give an instance, if one occurs 
to you.’’ Bad Boy: ‘‘Well, I think a 
mummy is about as idle a curiosity as any I 
know of, ma’am.’’—Z xchange. 


Much amusement was occasioned at the 
alumni dinner at Andover Seminary by Prof. 
Torrey’s reference to his one year’s incum- 
bency of his place, in which he had fondly 
anticipated he might remain for years. It 
reminded him of a gravestone he had seen in 
Connecticut, with the inscription, ‘*Methu- 
selah Smith, aged one year’’ !\—Congregation- 
alist, 


It is said that an inquisitive friend of the 
Duke of Devonshire asked him what was done 
at a cabinet council. The duke kept both 
his countenance and his temper, and replied, 
‘Well, the truth is, Lord Salisbury is get- 
ting old and so am I; and, as he speaks in 
rather a low tone of voice, and as I am rather 
hard of hearing, I can’t tell you, my dear 
fellow, anything about it!’’ 


‘“*Abe’’ (a Cornish Methodist local 
preacher) had a practice of standing on the 


church steps, and holding forth. ‘‘Go 
away,’’ said the parson. ‘‘You must not 
preach on the church steps. What do you 


know about preaching?’’ Abe could not tell; 
but he summed up the parson’s preaching as 
follows: ‘‘Without thy gown th’ musn’t, 
without thy book th’ musn’t, without thy 
book th’ cusn’t, and without thy pay th’ 
wusn’t,’’ 


An old Irish laborer asked for money to 
obtain a meal. He was given a quarter, and 
departed. One of four young ladies, art 
students, who were present, said, ‘*Mr. 
Madder, can’t we hire that old man, and 
sketch him?’’? Madder ran out and caught 
him, and said: ‘*If you want to make a dollar, 
come back. The young ladies want to paint 
you.’’ The Irishman hesitated. So Madder 
remarked, ‘‘It won’t take long, and it’s an 
easy way to make a dollar.’’ ‘‘Oi know 
that,’’ was the reply. ‘‘But Oi was a-won- 
derin’ how Oi’d git th’ paint off aftherward.’’ 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 
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ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING» 
PowDER 


DFFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS. Dec. 3x.18op annie 16. 5ieis 
EABLET EES ee. Re eS 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents iff Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. t 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DIAMONDS and 
DIAMOND JEWELRY 


FOS Tee GO: 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


“A » 
STEEL PEN’. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, <4)» 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARL ee 


THE: MOST PERFECT OF PEN» A Goad M JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M 


Educational. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


BeszDine AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcToBER 3, 1900. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
Excalent istration 


Pleasant home. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls, Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINCTON 
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JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST ., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


oe ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. _ Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
alumni. 48th ares begins Sept. 19. _ Head masters: 
Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


MassacuuseEttTs, SouTH BYFIELD, 


[DUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500, Perey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
‘A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fits for pt Technic School, and_ Business. 
Dr. G. 'R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston). 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 sits 
‘amily 


Hackley School. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. | It will open October, 
1900, with a orang staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelikesurroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. he school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the uniyersity. Boys 
may enter at twelve years of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. eet LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr. 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


bi a a 
Bia HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision of a home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, D 


¢. 
GQOWDER POINT SCHOOL 
i . FOR BOYS . 


Elen. ~ «y and advanced classes. 
teaching Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL '@f.s 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK} Principals. 


Individual 


ul 


BOSTON. 


: oh 5 


< 


